





Vou. V. 


ProsaBLy no historical student within 
the basin of the Mississippi is so gener- 
ally known among men of letters as 
Lyman C. Draper, LL. D., correspond- 
ing secretary of the State Historical 
Society of Wisconsin. While his repu- 
tation thus far has been chiefly that of 
a collector and editor of materials for 
history, rather than a writer, his work is 
quite as famous in its way as though 
his contributions to standard literature 
had been more numerous. Occupying 
a position quite unique in American 
scholarship, and regarded as an oracle 
on western topics among historical 
specialists the country over, but little is 
popularly known of Dr. Draper’s per- 
sonality—as to what sort of man this 
tireless worker is, what his methods 
are, his manner or his physical charac- 
teristics. Indeed, of so retiring a dis- 


position is he, of so modest a demeanor 
and of so shrinking a habit, that it is 
given to but few of his townsmen ad- 
mirers, even, to understand the man as 
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an individual. It is the purpose of this 
sketch to present to the readers of the 
MAGAZINE OF WESTERN History a few 
passing glimpses, necessarily brief, of 
the career and methods of him who has 
been styled ‘“‘ The Western Plutarch.” 

Lyman C. Draper sprang from good 
Puritan and Revolutionary stock. He 
is of the fifth generation from James 
Draper, who, about the year 1650, 
came from England and settled with 
the brethren of his faith at Roxbury 
(now Boston Highlands), Massachu- 
setts. Jonathan, the paternal grand- 
father of Lyman, was a soldier in the 
Continental army, under Washington. 
His maternal grandfather, Job Hoising- 
ton, fell in the defense of Buffalo 
against the British, on the thirtieth of 
December, 1813, while Job’s son-in-law, 
Luke, the father of the subject of this 
sketch, was twice incarcerated by the 
British during the same war. 

Lyman was born in the town of Ham- 
burg (now Evans), Erie county, New 
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York, September 4, 1815 When he 
was three years of age his parents re- 
moved to Springfield, Erie county, 
Pennsylvania, and three years later to 
Lockport, on the line of the Erie canal. 
Luke Draper was by turns a grocer, 
tavern-keeper and farmer, and as soon 
as his son could be of use about the 
house, the store or the land, the latter 
was obliged to do his full share of 
family labor. Up to the age of fifteen, 
Lyman’s experiences were those of the 
average village boy of the period—the 
almost continued performance of mis- 
cellaneous duties, including family shoe- 
repairing, the gathering and selling of 
wild berries and occasional jobs for 
the neighbors. One summer was spent 
in acting as hod-carrier for a builder in 
the village, at the munificent salary of 
one York shilling (twelve and one-half 
cents) per day. From his fifteenth 
year to his eighteenth, he clerked in 
various village shops. During this time, 
after having gained all the education 
possible from the village school, he 
added to its meager curriculum the 
reading of what few books were obtain- 
able by purchase or borrowing in the 
then frontier settlement, and estab- 
lished something of a local reputation 
as a youth of letters. 

Even at that early age the lad’s taste 
for Revolutionary lore was well devel- 
oped. It seems to have been inherent. 
At the family fireside, the deeds of Rev- 
Olutionary heroes always formed the 
chief topic of conversation. There 
were still living, in Dr. Draper’s child- 
hood, many veterans of the Continental 
army, who were always welcome to the 
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hospitality of the Draper household, 
while the war of 1812 wasan event of but 
a few years before. The boy was early 
steeped in the facts and traditions of 
Anglo-American fights and western bor- 
der forays, so that it is impossible for 
him to remember when he first became 
inspired with the pride of military line- 
age and the passion for obtaining in- 
formation as to the events in which his 
ancestors took part. As a boy, he 
never neglected an opportunity to see 
and converse with distinguished pio- 
neers and patriots. In 1825, when but 
ten years of age, he feasted his eyes 
upon La Fayette, during the latter’s 
celebrated visit to the United States; 
and the passage of three-score years 
and eleven has not in the least dimmed 
his recollection of the lineaments of 
that noble friend of the Revolutionary 
cause. Governor Cass, DeWitt Clinton, 
and other celebrities of that day, he 
also remembers having seen and heard 
at old Lockport, while the presence in 
the village, on various occasions, of the 
noted Seneca chiefs, Tommy Jimmy, 
Major Henry O’Bail and others of their 
tribe, were, to the young enthusiast in 
border lore, like visitations from a realm 
of fancy. La Fayette was the subject 
of young Draper’s first school compo- 
sition, while his first article for the press, 
published in the Rochester Gem for 
April 6, 1833, was a sketch of Charles 
Carroll of Carrollton, the last of the 
“signers.” One of the first historical 
works he ever read was Campbell’s 
‘Annals of Tryon County: or, Border 
Warfare of New York,’ published in 
1831. This and other publications of 








the time were replete with lurid accounts 
of border disturbances, well calculated 
to fire the imagination of youth. 

Peter A. Remsen, a cotton factor at 
Mobile, Alabama, had married a cousin 
of Mr. Draper, and to Mobile the en- 
thusiastic young historian went in the 
fall of 1833, staying with Mr. Remsen 
until May of the following year, the 
latter’s family residing in western New 
York. While in Mobile, Mr. Draper 
chiefly occupied himself in collecting in- 
formation regarding the career of the 
famous Creek chief, Weatherford, many 
of whose cotemporaries lived in the 
neighborhood of the Alabama metrop- 
olis. 

Leaving Mobile, he made a round- 
about and toilsome journey by stage and 
steamboat, via New Orleans and the 
Mississippi river, to Granville, Ohio, 
where he entered Granville college (now 
Denison university). He was an under- 
graduate there for over two years, during 
which time he distinguished himself as 
one of the founders of a successful liter- 
ary society which soon acquired, through 
his persistent endeavors, what was a most 
excellent library for those days. In the 
winter of 1835-6, he was commissioned 
by his associates to go to Columbus to 
secure a charter for the association. 
The journey was made through the 
intervening forests on horseback, the 
then favorite mode of inland locomo- 
tion. While Mr. Draper was at the 
capital there had been a severe storm, 
the rude forest roads being made 
nearly impassable, while many bridges 
were carried away by the flood. In 
attempting to cross the Black Lick, he 
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and his horse were carried down the 
turbid current for several rods, and both 
narrowly escaped drowning. 

The Granville undergraduate had had 
another adventure the previous summer, 
which was quite novel in its character, 
and an allusion to which will at any 
time bring a merry twinkle to the worthy 
doctor’s eyes. His parents had removed 
from Lockport to Toledo, Ohio, and he 
was passing with them the summer va- 
vation of 1835 when he felt called upon 
to take up arms in defense of what To- 
ledoans considered the bounden rights 
of the Buckeyes against the territorial 
claims of the Wolverines. It will be 
remembered that Michigan then claimed 
all territory north of a line drawn due 
east from “the southerly bend or ex- 
treme of Lake Michigan,” which in- 
cluded Toledo. This claim was disputed 
by Ohio, and boundary difficulties of a 
more or less serious character occurred 
during that year. Over eleven hundred 
Michigan volunteers, under Governor 
Mason and General Brown, entered 
Toledo on the sixth and seventh of 
September, intending to prevent the 
organization there of a court under Ohio 
jurisdiction. The Michigan invaders 
had committed sundry depredations on 
chicken roosts, field crops, orchards and 
fences, and the dwellers in and about 
Toledo were greatly exasperated in con- 
sequence. 

The expedition, although meeting 
with no armed opposition, was unsuc- 
cessful so far as preventing the organi- 
zation of the court, and the men were 
withdrawn after living at free quar- 
ters for a few days. At daybreak of 













































the fifteenth, however, some sixteen of 
these volunteers, mounted and under 
the command of a Michigan sheriff, 
named Wood, quietly returned to To- 
ledo and captured four prominent vil- 
lagers, including the judge of the court, 
who were charged with treason in ac- 
cepting civil office under Ohio on what 
was claimed as Michigan territory— 
“exercising foreign jurisdiction,” the 
warrant read, in good old state-sov- 
ereignty style. The prisoners were 
hustled into a covered wagon, and, sur- 
rounded by the flying squad were, before 
the alarm was fully sounded in the 
village streets, being rapidly driven 
across Mud creek bottom, on the To- 
ledo outskirts, towards Monroe, Michi- 
gan. There was hot haste among the 
indignant Toledoans, with no time for 


mounting. Captain C. G. Shaw’s little 
drill company formed the nucleus of a 
band of twenty citizens who rushed out 
toward Mud creek pell mell, with all 


manner of equipment. Young Draper, 
then just turned twenty years of age, 
eager to see the prospective scrimmage, 
ran along with the company, though un- 
armed. One of the men, suffering from 
the primitive disease of fever and ague, 
soon weakened and gladly surrendered 
his gun and trappings to Draper, who 
was now fully equipped and enlisted for 
the war. Shaw’s party arrived at the 
summit of the ridge on the village side 
of the creek just as the Michigan force 
was dashing up the opposite elevation. 
Sheriff Wood stopped to defiantly shout 
back to his hallooing pursuers that Mich- 
igan proposed to arrest violators of her 
Jaws and plotters against her authority 
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wherever they could be found. A shout 
of derision and a random volley of 
bullets from the Toledo side were his 
answer. Several volleys were now ex- 
changed, and it was afterwards alleged 
that Wood was shot through an arm 
and a horse in his troop badly wounded. 
At all events, the Michigan men scamp- 
ered off with their prisoners to Monroe, 
while the unharmed Buckeyes returned 
to the village in high glee at their suc- 
cess in making the Wolverines run off a 
trifle faster than the latter had intended. 
This engagement, known in local his- 
tory as “the battle of Mud creek,” gave 
rise to an acrimonious controversy be- 
tween the Michigan and Ohio news- 
papers, one of the former dubbing Cap- 
tain Shaw’s volunteers as “a band of 
armed rebels, comprising the scum of 
Toledo.” Dr. Draper has been for 
several years past the only survivor of 
that rebellious band. 

For a year after leaving Granville, 
Mr. Draper was a close student at 
Hudson River seminary, at Stockport, 
New York, following this up with an 
extended course of private reading, 
chiefly historical, while resident within 
the household of his patron and friend, 
Mr. Remsen, whose home was in the 
neighborhood of Alexander, Genesee 
county, New York. Deddridge, Flint, 
Withers, and afterwards Hall, were the 
early historians of the border, and the 
young student of their works found 
that on many essential points and in 
most minor incidents there were great 
discrepancies between them. It was in 
1838 that Mr. Draper conceived the 
idea of writing a history of western 














pioneers, in which he should be able, 
by dint of personal investigation, to fill 
the gaps and correct the errors which 
so marred all books then extant upon 
this fertile specialty. This at once be- 
came his controlling thought, and he 
entered upon its execution with an en- 
thusiasm which has never lagged 
through nearly a half century spent in 
the industrious collection of material 
for what he has always deemed the mis- 
sion of his life. From Mr. Remsen’s 
home, Mr. Draper began an extensive 
and long-continued correspondence 
with prominent pioneers all along the 
border line—with Drs. Daniel Drake 
and S. P. Hildreth and Colonel John 
McDonald of Ohio; William C. Preston 
of South Carolina; Colonel Rich- 
ard M. Johnson, Charles S. Todd, 
Major Bland W. Ballard, Dr. John 
Croghan and Joseph R. Underwood of 
Kentucky; ex-Governor David Camp- 
bell of Virginia, Colonel William Martin 
and Hugh L. White of Tennessee, and 
scores of others of almost equal renown. 
Correspondence of this character he has 
ever since actively conducted. In 1840 
he commenced the work of supplement- 
ing his correspondence with personal 
interviews with pioneers ‘and the de- 
scendents of pioneers and revolutionary 
soldiers, in their homes: because he 
found that for his purpose the gaining 
of information through letters was slow 
and unsatisfactory, the mails being in 
those days tardy, unreliable and ex- 
pensive, while many of those who pos- 
sessed the rarest of the treasures sought 
were not adepts with the pen. There 
were no railroads then, and the eager 
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collector of facts traveled on his great 
errand for many years, far and wide, by 
foot, by horseback, by stage, by lumber 
wagon and by steamboat, his constant 
companion being a knapsack well laden 
with note books. In these journeys of 
discovery, largely through dense wilder- 
nesses, Mr. Draper traveled over sixty 
thousand miles all told, meeting with 
hundreds of curious incidents and _hair- 
breadth escapes by means of runaway 
horses, frightful storms, swollen streams, 
tipped-over stages, snagged steam- 
boats, extremities of hunger, and the like, 
yet never once injured nor allowing any 
untoward circumstance to thwart the 
particular mission at the time in view. 
Many of those he sought, especially 
before 1850, were far removed from 
taverns and other conveniences of civil- 
ization; but pioneer hospitality was 
general and generous, and a stranger at 
the hearth a most welcome diversion to 
the dull routine of a frontiersman’s 
household. The guest of the interviewed, 
the inquisitive stranger often stopped 
weeks together at those crude homes in 
the New York, Ohio, Kentucky, Virginia 
and Tennessee backwoods—long enough 
to extract with the acquired skill of a 
cross-examiner, every morsel of histor- 
ical information, every item of valuable 
reminiscence stored in the mind of his 
host ; while old diaries, or other family 
documents which might cast side-lights 
on the stirring and romantic story of 
western settlement, were deemed objects 
worth obtaining by means of the most 
astute diplomacy. 

To give a list of those whom Dr. 
Draper visited in the course of these 
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remarkable wanderings, which he made 
his chief occupation, with but few 
lapses, through nearly a quarter of a 
century, would be to transgress the 
limit set for this article. Only a few of 
the most notable can be mentioned. 
Perhaps the most important interview 
he ever had was with Major Bland Bal- 
lard of Kentucky, a noted Indian 
fighter under General George Rogers 
Clark in the latter’s campaigns against 
the Ohio Indians. Other distinguished 
worthies who heaped their treasures at 
Mr. Draper’s feet, were Major George 
M. Bedinger, a noted pioneer and In- 
dian fighter of Kentucky; General 
Benjamin Whiteman of Ohio, and 
Captain James Ward of Kentucky, two 
of Kenton’s trusted lieutenants ; and 
General William Hall, a general under 
Jackson in the Creek war, and after- 
wards governor of Tennesee. Mr. 
Draper also interviewed fifteen of Gen- 
eral Clark’s old Indian campaigners, 
and many of the associates and de- 
scendants of Boone, Kenton, Sumter, 
Sevier, Robertson, Pickens, Crawford, 
Shelby, Brady, Cleveland and the Wet- 
zels. He also visited and took notes 
among the aged survivors of several In- 
dian tribes—-the Senecas, Oneidas, Tusca- 
roras, Mohawks, Chickasaws, Catawbas, 
Wyandots, Shawanese, Delawares and 
Pottawatomies. Not the least interest- 
ing of these were the venerable Tawan- 
ears, or Governor Blacksnake, one of 
the Seneca war captains at Wyoming, 
who served as such with the famous 
Mohawk chief, Joseph Brant, and the 
scholarly Governor William Walker~of 
the Wyandots. ‘The descendants of 
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Brant, among the Canada Mohawks, 
whom Mr. Draper interviewed at much ° 
length, gave him an Indian name signi- 
fying “The Inquirer.” Mr. Draper 
once visited General Andrew Jackson, 
at the home of the latter, and had a 
long conversation with the hero of New 
Orleans. At another time, he was the 
guest of Colonel Richard M. Johnson, 
who is thought to have killed Tecum- 
seh, and, as before noted, frequently 
corresponded with him. Hesaw Henry 
Clay once, when in Kentucky on one 
of his hunts for MSS., and General 
Harrison in Ohio, but had no oppor- 
tunity to speak to either of them. 

The period of Dr. Draper’s greatest 
activity in the direction of personal 
interviews was between 1840 and 1879, 
but he has, upon occasion, frequently 
resorted to that method of obtaining 
materials for history in later years. But 
the period of his active correspondence 
in that direction, has not known a limit. 
The result of this special work has been 
a rich harvest of collections. Upon the 
shelves of his large individual library 
are two hundred and fifty portly volumes 
of manuscripts, the greater part made 
up of wholly original matter, most of it 
as yet unpublished, covering the entire 
history of the fight for the northwest, 
from 1742, the date of the first skirmish 
with the Indians in the Virginia valley, 
to 1813-14, when Tecumseh was killed 
and the Creeks were defeated. A few 
only of these unique documents can here 
be noted. His earliest manuscripts 
are some documents concerning Mc- 
Dowell’s fight in the Virginia valley, in 
1742, before mentioned. There is also 












in Dr. Draper’s possession General 
Clark’s original manuscript narrative of 
his celebrated expedition to Kaskaskia 
and Vincennes, a volume of some two 
hundred and twenty-five pages. The 
earliest original manuscript diary on 
the doctor’s shelves is one kept by 
Captain William Preston, who com- 
manded a company under Lewis during 
the Sandy Creek expedition in West 
Virginia, in 1756. There are several 
diaries on the Point Pleasant campaign 
in West Virginia in 1774. Numerous 
diaries relate to Kentucky—one of them 
kept by General Clark in 1776, and 
another by Colonel William Fleming 
during an early trip to the “dark and 
bloody ground.’”’ Some diaries on St. 
Clair’s and Wayne’s campaigns are of 
especial interest. But these are merely 
sample treasures. As the old frontier 
heroes were not noted for keeping 
diaries, the great number and remark- 
able character of the rich “finds” in 
Dr. Draper’s possession, strongly illus- 
trate to all those who have essayed 
collections of this sort, the arduous 
labors of their owner. 

In 1840, while in the midst of his 
chosen task, Mr. Draper drifted to 
Pontotoc, in northern Mississippi, where 
he became part owner and editor of 
a small weekly journal entitled the 
Mississippi /ntelligencer. His editorial 
duties were not so absorbing but what 
he satisfactorily filled the public posi- 
tions of justice of the peace and assist- 
ant postmaster, and was able to con- 
tinue his work as gleaner in the field of 
western history. The Jntelligencer was 
not a financial success, and, at the close 
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of young Draper’s first year in the office, 
his partner bought him out, giving in 
payment the deed to a tract of wild 
land in the neighborhood. There came 
to Pontotoc, about this time, a young 
lawyer named Charles H. Larrabee, 
afterwards a prominent citizen of Wis- 
consin, where he became a circuit 
judge and a congressman. Larrabee 
had been a student with Draper at 
Granville. The professional outlook at 
Pontotoc not being rich with promise, 
Larrabee united his fortunes with those 
of his college-mate, and together they 
moved upon Draper’s tract. For about 
a year the young men “ roughed it” in 
a floorless, windowless hut, a dozen 
miles from Pontotoc, the nearest post- 
office, raising sweet potatoes and living 
upon fare of the crudest character. In 
the summer of 1842 Draper received 
the offer of a clerkship under a relative 
who was Erie canal superintendent at 
Buffalo, New York, and retraced his 
steps to the north, leaving Larrabee 
in sole possession.- But the latter soon 
had a call to Chicago and followed 
his friend’s example, leaving their 
crop of sweet potatoes ungarnered and 
their land to the mercy of the first 
squatter who chanced along. 

The following year, however, Mr. 
Draper was back again in Pontotoc, 
where he made some interesting “finds” 
in the chests of the Mississippi pioneers. 
Tn 1844 he returned to the household of 
Mr. Remsen, who was then living near 
Baltimore. After a time, the family 
moved to Philadelphia, whither he ac- 
companied them. For eight years there- 
atter Mr. Draper’s principal occupa- 








tion was the prosecution of his search for 
historical data—always collecting and 
seldom writing up any of his material, 
for he was not willing to commence un- 
til he had, to his own satisfaction, ex- 
hausted every possibility of finding more. 
During this period, he added to the 
objects of his collection miscellaneous 
Americana, and particularly old news- 
paper files, for he found that these latter 
were among the most valuable sources 
of cotemporaneous information on any 
given topic in history. He thus col- 
lected a unique library at the Remsen 
home in Philadelphia, which came to 
attract almost as much attention among 
scholars as his manuscript possessions. 

In the spring of 1852, Mr. Remsen 
died, leaving Dr. Draper as the head of 
the little household. His old friend, 
Larrabee, who had drifted from Chicago 
to the Badger state, had been for some 
time corresponding with him, inviting his 
assistance in the management of the 
State Historical Society of Wisconsin, 
which had been organized at Madison,the 
capital of that state, in 1849, but which 
thus far had had but a sickly existence,for 
there had been no person at its service 
with the technical skill necessary to the 
advancement of an undertaking of this 
character. Judge Larrabee, one of its 
founders, was in full knowledge of the 
scope of Dr. Draper’s labors, and 
made known to his associates the im- 
portance of attracting such a specialist 
to Madison. Hon. Harlow S. Orton, 
now an associate justice of the Wiscon- 
sin supreme court, together with Gov- 
ernor Farwell and others, heartily codp- 
erated with Judge Larrabee, and about 
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the middle of October Dr. Draper ar- 
rived in Madison with the family of Mr. 
Remsen, whose widow he married the 
following year. 

In January, 1853, he was chosen one 
of the executive committee of the soci- 
ety. A year later, through his efforts, 
a reorganization was effected, and, he 
being now chosen corresponding secre- 
tary of the institution, it then, for the 
first time, began to move. And under 
his fostering care, aided by a legislative 
annuity which was first obtained in 1855, 
it has progressed with marvelous pace 
ever since. It began business under its 
reorganization in 1854, with but fifty 
volumes contained in a small case with 
glass doors that is to-day exhibited in 
in the society’s reading rooms as a sug- 
gestive relic. In thirty-two years the 
society’s library has grown to one hun- 
dred and sixteen thousand priceless- 
volumes, rich stores of manuscripts and 
a splendid museum that annually at- 
tracts over twelve thousand visitors, 
representing every section of the Union. 

During the years 1858 and 1859, Dr. 
Draper served as state superintendent 
of public instruction. He was quite as 
efficient in this role as in that of anti- 
quarian collector. He found the affairs 
of his office in a chaotic condition, but 
by dint of great perseverance and the 
full exercise of his ability, he succeeded 
in inaugurating the admirable system of 
management now in vogue, by means 
of which the educational development 
in Wisconsin has been in every way 
worthy of that great state. In the self- 
preparation necessary to the instituting 
of the proposed reforms in his office, 
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and particularly with a view to establish- 
ing popular libraries as an adjunct to 
the state school system, he undertook a 
series of visits to a large number of state 
superintendents in the east and other 
leading American educators of the day 
—such as Horace Mann and Presidents 
Wayland and Sears, together with such 
Canadian educators as Rev. Dr. Egerton 
Ryerson. He madea very careful study 
of the workings of public school libra- 
ries wherever he went, with the causes 
of their success as well as of their short- 
comings. Asa result of this investiga- 


tion, he secured the passage of an act 
by the Wisconsin legislature, at the ses- 
sion of 1859, by which one-tenth of the 
state school fund income was set apart 
as a township library fund, to which was 
added one-tenth of a mill tax on the 


assessed valuation of the state. A cen- 
tral library board was contemplated by 
the founder of the scheme, but it was 
not thought best to make provision for 
such a board until another year, when 
the fund should be raised and set aside 
for library purposes. It was designed 
that the proposed board should select 
the necessary books and contract for 
them at the lowest wholesale rates. Dr. 
Draper’s desire was to abolish an exist- 
ing but indifferently-executed plan of 
small school-district libraries and con- 
soldidate these into township libraries 
of respectable size and under compe- 
tent management, to be furnished with 
books by the state board. During the 
first year the law was in operation, a 
library fund of eighty-eight thousand 
seven hundred and eighty-four dollars 
and seventy-eight cents was raised in 


the manner prescribed. But in 1861, 
when the civil war broke out and the 
resources of the commonwealth were 
taxed to the utmost to support its 
troops at the front, the well-digested 
library law was repealed and the money 
already accumulated transferred to other 
funds before a book could be purchased 
or the proposed board organized. And 
this law has unfortunately never been 
resuscitated. It remains for some enter- 
prising legislator to win popular applause 
by organizing an effort to secure the 
reénactment of the now generally for- 
gotten statute. 

State Superintendent Draper won en- 
thusiastic enconiums from Governor 
Randall, legislative committees, prom- 
inent educators in different portions of 
the country, and, at various times, in 
the annual reports of his appreciative 
successors in office, who came to re- 
alize, as they in turn examined the rec- 
ords of the department, what a complete 
and healthy revolution he had brought 
about in its management. 

While serving as state superintendent, 
he was ex-officio a member of the boards 


of regents of the University of Wiscon- 


sin and the State Normal schools, re- 
spectively. He was particularly effi- 
cient in promoting the interests of the 
former, and, recognizing that “ the true 
university of thesé days is a collection 
of books,” devoted his energies to the 
founding of an adequate library for the 
institution. This service, as well as his 
life labors in promoting the cause of 
historical literature, was formally recog- 
nized by the State university, in 1871, 
by the conferring upon him of the title 
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LL. D.—Granville having made him an 
M. A. just twenty years previous. 

But so indefatigable was Dr. Draper 
_in his labors for the advancement of 
popular education, that there seemed to 
be good cause for fearing that he was 
for the time neglecting his especial task 
as a collector and editor of materials 
for western history, and that he might 
be permanently diverted from it. For 
this reason, a number of distinguished 
educators and historical students sent 
him frequent letters protesting against 
his continuance in the new field at the 
expense of the old. ‘I hope you will get 
back to your task as soon as you prop- 
erly can. The field of a state 
superintendent of instruction is a fine 
one ; but there is a good deal of timber 
for good officers of this stamp, com- 
pared with that of historical investiga- 
tors and archeologists. En- 
thusiasm won’t bear dividing, and you 
have sacrificed the major tothe minor ;” 
thus earnestly wrote the late Hon. Henry 
S. Randall, who had served as state 
school superintendent in New York, and 
was the author of a life of Jefferson and 
other valuable historical works. 

Dr. Draper finally heeded these urgent 
calls for a return to his proper sphere 
of duty, and the year 1860 found him 
back at his work in behalf of the State 
Historical Society of Wisconsin, and in 
its prosecution he has neversince lagged. 
The duties of his position as correspond- 
ing secretary—practically the executive 
officer of the society—are and have 
always been varied and arduous, and to 
enumerate a tithe of them would greatly 
extend the space allotted to this paper. 
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Sufficient to say, that, in the conduct 
of the society’s business, whether exec- 
utive, financial or literary, he exhibits 
great energy, remarkable persistence, 
business tact of a high order, and a pa- 
tience for research that appears to never 
weary. 

The enormous additions to the great 
library and museum are made chiefly on 
his selection and recommendation, and 
to this task he continually brings a deep 
erudition—historical, antiquarian and 
bibliographical. In addition to this, a 
very important branch of his official 
work has been the editing and publica- 
tion of the society’s Wisconsin Histor- 
cal Collections. Nine large octavo 
volumes of five hundred pages each have 
thus far been published, and the tenth— 
completing the first series and con. 
taining a general index to the whole— 
will soon be issued from the press. 
These Collections constitute a vast mass 
of original material bearing upon the 
history of the state, particularly the 
pre-territorial epoch, all of it gathered 
by Dr. Draper either through personal 
solicitation of manuscripts from promi- 
inent early pioneers or by means of 
interviews with old-timecelebrities,white 
and red, by the doctor himself. In the 
garnering of these materials for the 
early history of Wisconsin, the busy 
corresponding secretary has traveled 
thousands of miles, written thousands 
of letters and interviewed hundreds 
of individuals. Each paper in the 
series has been carefully edited and an- 
notated by this untiring worker, who 
has brought to bear upon every import- 
ant point a wealth of correlative illustra- 














tion or needed correction. So complete 
has been the work done by Dr. Draper 
upon the Wisconsin Historical Collec- 
tions, that they substantially cover all 
the information now obtainable upon 
the pre-territorial history of the state, 
and to-day form the basilar authority for 
all writers upon topics within that sweep. 
It has been said that while Dr. Draper 
has collected an enormous amount of 
material for history, he has given out 
but little of it to the world. This is 
comparatively true of his collections in 
the mass, but so far as Wisconsin’s his- 
torical literature goes, he has been very 
generous; while his explanatory and 
illustrative notes are the richer and more 
ample because of the great stores of 
general border information from which 
he has so freely drawn in their make- 
up. Even were he to write no more, 
these ten volumes, a store-house of orig- 
inal data, would be enough to estab- 
lish his reputation as a historical spec- 
ialist. Their incalculable value to 
western historians has been frequently 
attested by the best of authority—Ban- 
croft, Sparks, Parkman, Shea, Lossing 
and others of lesser note having fre- 
quently complimented Dr. Draper upon 
their excellence and practical import- 
ance, and emphasized the debt which 
students of American history will always 
owe to him. 

Let us pause for a moment to con- 
template the work he has done for the 
state of his adoption, independent of 
the published Collections—a monument 
of themselves. The State Historical 
Society is to-day practically what he, 
aided by the intelligent munificence of 
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the commonwealth, has made it. The 
society’s library comprises about one 
hundred and sixteen thousand volumes. 
While these cover the entire range of 
American historical investigation, the 
collection is particularly strong in the 
departments of western history, works 
on the Indian races and wars, a collec- 
tion of bound newspaper files which is 
almost unapproachable—extending, as 
it does, over two centuries—and a gen- 
ealogical department which is second 
only in extent, if at all, to that of the 
Historic-Genealogical Society of New 
England, at Boston. Its large museum, 
filling three spacious halls, contains 
many thousands of objects of interest 
and value; but its noticeable features, 
in which Dr. Draper takes the greatest 
pride, are its large collection of pre-his- 
toric copper and stone implements, and 
an imposing array of oil portraits of 
notable pioneers. Among the society’s 
valuable possessions, the result of many 
years of patient collection, and but re- 
cently completed, is a full set of the 
autographs of the fifty-six signers of the 
Declaration of Independence, of which 
fifty are full autograph letters —the 
Pennsylvania Historical Society being 
the only other body having a like pos- 
session. The Wisconsin society has 
also a full set of autograph letters of the 
thirty-nine signers of the constitution, 
and nearly complete sets of the presi- 
dents of the Continental congress and 
the presidents and vice-presidents of 
the United States. 

The history of the society’s binding 
fund may be taken < one example of 
scores that might be ciced, illustrating 
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the quiet persistency of Dr. Draper’s 
work. Many years ago, he began setting 
aside the membership fees, and small 
gifts of money which he from time to 
time solicited for the purpose, as a fund 
which he declared should not be drawn 
from until it reached ten thousand 
dollars, when the interest on its invest- 
ment should be devoted solely to needed 
binding. Most members of the society 
smiled, in its inception, at a project 
which had so slight a promise of pros- 
perity. And, indeed, it grew painfully 
slow. But the secretary dinned away 
at his associates, in the annual reports, 
each year making small additions to 
the fund. Ina few instances he col- 
lected as much as one hundred dollars 
from some generous individual, and 
once a dying friend left for the society 
a section,of wild land in Texas, which 


is to-day worth many times the original 


value of the gift. Thus, by mere pit- 
tances, the fund grew until it began to 
approach the ten thousand dollar limit. 
Then the secretary caused the society 
to fix its minimum limit at twenty thou- 
sand dollars and set to work to raise 
the second half. In season and out of 
season, by bequests, contributions, fees, 
sales of duplicates, judicious invest- 
ments, and what not, that fund has 
steadily, though sometimes almost ‘im- 
perceptibly, grown to the limit its 
founder fixed ; and, at the annual meet- 
ing this month, Dr. Draper expects to 
be able to triumphantly notify the so- 
ciety that the work is practically com- 
pleted, and that a portion of the interest 
on the twenty thousand dollars so labor- 
iously raised may be safely appropriated 
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towards much-needed binding during 
the coming year. 

Devoting his time so assiduously as 
he has to the interests of his society 
and state, it is not at all surprising that 
Dr. Draper has not had the opportunity 
to give to the public more freely of his 
individual harvest of raw material, to 
which, in the midst of whatever duty 
for the moment at hand, he has never 
forgotten or neglected to add within 
the past forty-eight years. Thirty- 
eight years ago, Jared Sparks expressed 
his amazement at the extent of Dr. 
Draper’s accumulations. Yet they have 
been fully doubled since then; and in 
addition to his hoard of curious and 
instructive manuscripts, he has an indi- 
vidual library of about three thousand 
volumes of Americana, together with a 
rich collection of newspaper files, cov- 
ering the periods of our two wars with 
Great Britain. It must not be under- 
stood that this rare antiquarian, in the 
midst of his treasures, has been wholly 
unmindful of the public outside of Wis- 
consin. He has frequently contributed 
special articles to magazines and ency- 
clopedias, and is even now preparing 
a number of careful sketches of noted 
border heroes, for an ‘ Encyclopedia of 
Biography,’ which Appleton & Company 
have in preparation. He has also, at 
times, given quite abundantly of his 
stores to other historians, much to his 
own detriment, for whenever he comes 
to publish his contemplated works, 
he will often find himself forestalled as 
to some of his matter, which he has, in 
earlier days, generously given to others, 
often with scant or no credit. 
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In 1869, we rather oddly find Dr. 
Draper preparing and publishing, in 
partnership with W. A. Croffut, a well- 
known writer, an exhaustive work of 
eight hundred pages, entitled ‘ The 
Helping Hand: An American Home 
Book for Town and Country,’ devoted 
to stock and fruit raising, domestic 
economy, agricultural economics, etc.— 
a singular digression for a historical 
specialist. | Nevertheless, competent 
critics declared the book to be one of 
great practical utility. The publication 
came eventually into the toils of a law- 
suit, and the authors never realized 
anything from their labors. It was 
just as well, however, for had the 
“Western Plutarch” found agricultural 
writings a source of profit—his salary 
as secretary was very meager in those 
days—he might have been tempted into 
that field, to the detriment of the cause 
of historical literature. 

Dr. Draper’s one great work thus far» 
in his especial field of scholarship, has 
been his ‘King’s Mountain and _ its 
Heroes,’ an octavo volume of six hun- 
dred and twelve pages, published by 
Peter G. Thomson of Cincinnati, in 
1881. Unfortunately for the publisher 
and author, as well as the lovers of his- 
torical study, the greater part of the 
edition was consumed by fire, soon after 
its issue, so that few copies are now ex- 
tant. Aside from the border forays of 
whites and Indians, the really romantic 
portion of the history of the Revolution 
is confined to the Whig and Tory war- 
fare of the Carolinas, which, for the 
first time, has been fully told in ‘ King’s 
Mountain,’ The book was well received 
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by those most capable of forming a - 
just estimate of its merits. George 
Bancroft declared it “a magnificent vol- 
ume.” ‘ The amount of material gath- 
ered together,’’ says Parkman, “is truly 
wonderful, Nothing but a lifetime 
of zealous research could have produced 
so copious a record of this very inter- 
esting passage of our history” “It is 
a delightful book apart from its useful- 
ness,’”’ says George W Childs ; “it en- 
chains the reader, and has the interest 
of Cooper’s novels.” “TI find it,’ says 
General Joe E. Johnson, “the most 
interesting American historical work I . 
have ever read.” ‘“ The work deserves 
credit,’’ wrote General Sherman, “ for 
accuracy and fullness.” Writes Robert 
C. Winthrop: “It is aninteresting and 
valuable work, exhibiting great re- 
search.” Says the New England His- 
toric- Genealogical Register: “It is scarce- 
ly possible to speak in too high praise 
of the work.” “It is,” says the late 
Governor Seymour, “a valuable con- 
tribution to the history of our country.” 
“T am amazed,” Governor Perry of 
South Carolina writes, “ at the extent of 
the historical information it contains, re- 
minding one of Homer’s glowing ac- 
counts of similar contests between the 
Grecians and Trojans.””’ The Boston 
Literary World declares the opinion 
that “the effort is a masterpiece.” 
Professor Phillips of the North Carolina 
university says: ‘The author has a 
gift for such work, and he may be styled 
‘The Lover of Patriots.’ The mar- 
velous tale of ‘ King’s Mountain’ has been 
told skillfully, charitably and yet fairly.” 
Says the Hon. John M. Lea of Tennes- 
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see: “The book willlive. Its crown- 
ing virtue is, that it seeks to tell the 
truth, doing equal justice to Whig and 
Tory.” These are but samples of the 
enconiums fairly showered upon Dr. 
Draper’s great work. 

He is a clear, forcible writer, with a 
pure and elevated style. He is pos- 
sessed of a conscientious desire to do 
exact justice to all the actors who have 
moved on the stage of history. He 
scorns the too common literary habit of 
shaping facts to fit a theory, and con- 
siders a perversion of historical truth as 
the meanest of lies, because its baneful 
effects are the most widely permeated 
and lasting. Noliving man is so well 
equipped, at every point, to write the 
history of the border forays of the Rev- 
olutionary epoch, and of the early days 
of western settlement, as Dr. Draper. 
His ‘King’s Mountain,’ stupendous a 
work as it is, is but one dip into the 
well of his possessions, and a great body 
of students of American history have 
been keenly awaiting for years further 
progress in his work. George Bancroft, 
Sparks, Parkman, Shea, Lossing, and 
others have long been watchful for ema- 
nations from his pen. The venerable 
Bancroft once wrote tohim: “I look 
forward with eager and impatient curi- 
osity for the appearance of your lives 
of Boone, of Clark, of James Robertson, 
and so many others. Time is short—I 
wish to read them before I go hence. 
Pray do not delay ; the country expects 
of you this service.” 

Perhaps one of the greatest difficulties 
with Dr. Draper has been, that he has 
—in a desire to inform the public, which 
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is quite as keen as the desire of tic 
public to hear from him—attempted too 
much. The variety of manuscript his- 
torical works which for some years past 
he has had in various stages of prepar- 
ation, is quite astonishing. But instead of 
finishing them one at a time, he contin- 
ually adds to them all, never pausing in 
his zealous search for fresh details, and 
ever hesitating to close his story for fear 
that the next mail may bring some stray 
fact that will prove a missing link or 
throw an illustrative side-light. A less 
conscientious man would have brought 
his products to the market years ago; 
but Dr. Draper will never consent to 
publication so long as he fears that there 
is a stone in the path of his search 
yet unturned. This may possibly be 
deemed the excess of caution, but Amer- 
ican scholarship will no doubt, in due 
time, reap the advantage of it. 

One work on Dr. Draper’s heavily 
burdened shelves of manuscripts may be 
said to be at last completed—a volume 
on the so-called Mecklenburg Declara- 
tion of Independence of May, 1775. 
This exhaustive and wonderfully-pains- 
taking monograph is destined, when 
published, to settle the vexed question 
for all time. A keenly interesting work 
on “Border Forays and Adventures,” 
in the preparation of which he had the 
assistance of Mr. C. W. Butterfield— 
well known to readers of the MAGAZINE 
or WESTERN History—is almost ready 
for the press. 

Much has been written in the past 
sixty odd years with reference to Major 
Michael Rudolph, of Lee’s legion of the 
Revolution, having been identical with 
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the famous Marshal Ney of Napoleon’s 
army ; and also of Peter S. Ney, of the 
Carolinas, having been the great French 
marshal—escaped, it is said, from sup- 
posed execution by the connivance of 
the party detailed to carry the fatal 
order into effect. P.S. Ney, it will be 
remembered, claimed that the detail 
shot over his head, or used blank car- 
tridges, permitting him to feign death 
and escape to the United States, where 
he engaged in teaching for some thirty 
years. Whoever he was, P. S. Ney much 
resembled the marshal in personal ap- 
pearance, and was remarkably familiar 
with the details of the Napoleonic wars 
and the personality of their prominent 
participants. Dr. Draper has long been 


gathering facts for a work on these two 
claimants and their claims, which will 


remind one of the romance of the mid- 
dle ages. 

He has, too, mapped out with more 
or less completeness, a connected series 
of biographies of eminent border men— 
General George Rogers Clark, “the 
Washington of the West ;” Daniel Boone, 
the founder of Kentucky; General 
Simon Kenton, the noted border fighter 
and companion of Clark and Boone, 
whose stirring career was filled with ro- 
mantic adventure ; Sumter, the revo- 
lationary hero of South Carolina ; while 
Brant, Tecumseh, Brady, and the Wetzels 
are among thos: whom he desires to in- 
troduce in their true colors to the world 
of letters. A work on Dunmore’s Indian 
War of 1774 is also among those which 
he has blocked out. This splendid 
series of histories, illustrative of early 
times on the border, the completion of 
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which—should he be spared for the task 
—would rear for its projector a lasting 
literary monument, Dr. Draper had 
clearly in view when he commenced to 
gather original matter for them, nearly 
a half century ago. These menand the 
period in which they figured, have never 
been adequately pictured, and never will 
be until the materials he has collected 
with such laborious zeal can be given to 
the world—he being, in a large degree, 
their sole possessor, and he alone being 
adequate to the labor of formulating 
them. That he may, as he antici- 
pates, soon obtain release from the 
drudgery of his official position, and 
that long life and ood health may be 
vouchsafed him for the prosecution of 
the great work yet remaining for him to _ 
do, is surely the ardent wish of every 
student of American history. 

Short and slight of stature, Dr. Draper 
is a bundle of nervous activity. His 
seventy-second year sits easily on his 
shoulders. Light and rapid of step, he 
is still as agile as many a youth. His 
delicately-cut features, which exhibit 
great firmness of character and the pow- 
ers of intense mental concentration, 
readily brighten with the most winning 
of smiles. By nature and by life habit, 
he is a recluse. Hisexistence has been 
largely passed among his books and 
manuscripts, and he cares nothing for 
those social alliances and gatherings 
which delight the average man. Long 
abstention from general intercourse 
with men with whom he has no buisness 
to transact, has made him shy of form- 
ing acquaintances, and wrongfully gained 
for him a reputation of being unap- 





proachable. To him who has a legitimate 
errand thither, the latch-string of the 
fire-proof library and working “den ’”’— 
which is hidden in a dense tangle 
of lilacs and crab-trees in the rear yard 
of the bibliophile’s residence lot—is 
always out, and the literary hermit is 
found to be a most amiable gentleman, 
and a charming and often merry con- 
versationist, for few keep so well informed 
on public men, current events and stan- 
dard literature. To know Dr. Draper is 


to admire him as a man of generous 
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impulses, who wears his heart upon his 
sleeve, is the soul of honor, and does not 
understand what duplicity means But 
had he through life given himself more 
to the world, this tireless brain-worker 
could not have accomplished the won- 
ders he has, nor have carved out for 
himself the eminent position which he 
will always maintain—even should he 
never publish another volume—among 
the historical scholars of the country. 


Revusen G. THWAITES. 
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Land of the west !—beneath the heaven, 
There's not a fairer, lovelier clime, 
Nor one to which was ever given 
A destiny more high, sublime, 
From Alleghany’s base, to where 
Our western Andes prop the sky. 
Land of the west !—where naught is old 
Or fading, but tradition hoary— 
Thy yet unwritten annals hold, 
Of many a daring deed, the story ! 
Man’s might of arm hath here been tried 
And woman’s glorious strength of soul. 


THE work which remained to be done 
at the close of the Revolution, in assur- 
ing the founding of the republic, was 
naturally beyond the knowledge, or 
comprehension, or conception even, of 
They—about 


the mass of the people. 
four millions—occupied, as a whole, an 
Atlantic belt about nine hundred miles 
long and one hundred deep. Very 
few of the citizens of the new nation 
lived more than one hundred miles from 


tidewater. The Revolution had cost 
vast sums of money for that day, and 
the government debt in 1770 was $54,- 
124,464.56. Of this, $15,000,000 was 
nterest due. The aggregate debts of 
the states was $25,000,000. The na- 
tional and state dues, therefore, were 
equal to about twenty dollars a person 
on each of the four millions. True, the 
country was full of “money,” but the 
Revolutionary greenback was worth 
only eight ceyts in coin on the dollar. 
It was with andjous surprise and great 
forecast, therefore, that Washington 


made the remark, when seeking a 
United States treasurer and looking 
toward Hamilton: “I consider the 
business of American happiness as yet 
to be done.” Hamilton was the first, 
and appointed in 1789. The magnifi- 
cent west, the unopened treasury of the 
bankrupt nation, lying where now so 
much of the nation is, was ours only on 
diplomatic parchment. The treaty of 
peace had extorted our western bound- 
aries, along the Mississippi and the 
great lakes, from English reluctance 
and almost fatal resistance. Four par- 
ties resisted the occupation, by the 
United States, of the interior empire: 
the Spanish, by proclamation and blus- 
ter; by jimesse and gold and promised 
honors in a southwestern secession : 
the French thought to gain some com- 
pensation in North America for their 
total loss of it on the Plains of Abra- 
ham ; the English held and occupied, 
till 1796, the military posts of Detroit, 
Mackinaw, Oswego, Ogdensburg, Niag- 
ara, Iron Point and Dutchman Point— 
seven strong holds within our lines, 
which they stipulated to surrender in 
1783. Added to these three parties, 
and as a more immediately practical 
impediment and annoyance to pioneer 
occupants, were the Indians. They 
fought the immigrant as an invader on 
their ancestral homes and hunting- 
ground, and they did it, stimulated 





















beyond their natural ferocity, by En- 
glish firearms and medals and trinkets 
and speeches and base fabrications. 
Evidently, only occupation of the ter- 
ritory by pioneers from the states could 
make the treaty a document of worth 
and of force in the west. 

This occupation emigrants from the 
tidewater slope began to assume early 
in the years of peace. Of those who 
were promoting and leading off in this 
movement, very few had anything more 
than a semi-consciousness and antici- 
pation of its national results. Really, 
they were moving off blindly and un- 
consciously in a work to bind the west 
to the east, to prevent wars for dismem- 
berment and secession and rival gov- 
ernments, to create values and pay the 
national debt, and to occupy what Glad- 
stone has been pleased to call “a 
national base for the greatest continuous 
empires ever established by man.’’* 

In those germ days for the coming 
United States, our short frontier, run- 
ning from the Carolinas to Niagara, 
showed here and there a growth and an 
extension, as when in spring time the 
grape vine pushes out to hang rich clus- 
ters on a farther border. Nor were the 
outfits labored or comprehensive, but 
had, in the main, a few substantials and a 
stout heart. All other necessaries came 
to hand by the way and on demand. In 
the days nearest to colony times, there 
was the pack-horse for supplies and for 
any weaker emigrants, as some women 
and the very little ones , or possibly the 
ox-cart ; and beyond the mountains, the 
‘wagon. In later days, and before any 
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locomotive had come within hundreds 
of miles of the Mississippi, those canvas 
arks on wheels came across Indiana and 
Illinois, and we saw them float off into 
Missouri in half mile processions ; 
while steamers, crowded with all kinds 
of human and animal freight and do- 
mestic apparatus, puffed and struggled 
up the turbid waters. 

One of the most important as well as 
the most comfortable emigrations was the 
first advance of the Ohio company, 
leaving Massachusetts December, 1787. 
These were of the scout kind, looking 
for the best route to the Alleghanies and 
over to the mouth of the Muskingum. 
They were surveyors, axe-men, road- 
builders, bridge boat and raft makers. 
Each of them was required to “ furnish 
himself with good fire-arms.”t 

These rough forerunners of the citizen 
and family band, soon to follow under 
General Putnam, cut their way through 
the forests and leveled up the ravines, 
and threw causeways over the marshy 
ground, and got rafts in readiness, and 
so arrived at the Youghiogheny about 
the middle of February. The deep 
snow had made it necessary to climb 
the mountains on sleds, made by the 
way. Here, at the ferry, General Put- 
nam’s party overtook them, which had 
left the east much later. Boats were 
built to carry the emigrant company to 
their destination. One of them, forty- 
five by twelve, of fifty tons, and roofed 
in, was launched April 2, 1788, and 
rounded to in the mouth of the Muskin- 
gum five days later, where the Ohio pil- 
grims landed and fousded Marietta. 








* North American Review, 1876, p. 180. 





t' Walker's History Athen/ County, Ohio,’ p. 79. 
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The government of the colony had been 
constructed and adopted, and the offi- 
cers appointed in the east in the pre- 
ceeing July ; but as the officers had not 
arrived, the immigrant settlers, like true 
and typical Americans, who carry sov- 
ereignty and civil society with them, 
drew up and adopted a code of laws, 
pro tempore, and nailed a copy to a 
tree on the river bank. Governor St. 
Clair did not arrive till July 9 or 10, and 
on the fifteenth the civil government was 
proclaimed. The daring and heroism 
of those colonists and the loneliness of 
the settlement are seen in the fact that 
at the close of that year, there was not 
one family of white settlers in the Ohio 
besides those at Marietta. So the United 
States took the first magnificent step 
northwest and began to make operative 
the treaty of 1783 by occupation in that 


imperial delta between the Ohio and the 
Mississippi, where lie now those five 


great states: Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
Michigan and Wisconsin. Indeed those 
rough sleds hauled valuable loads up 
the Alleghanies, and those backwoods 
boats were heavily freighted, as they 
carried eight families and the frame 
work of those five states down the 
Youghiogheny and Ohio to the coming 
Marietta. 

But, hard as were these emigrant toils» 
those had harder ones who crossed the 
mountains earlier and farther south, 
and floated by way of the Ohio to the 
“Natchez Country’ and who went out 
from southern Virginia and North Car- 
olina, and began to make homes in the 
“ Dark and Bloody Ground.” We speak 
here of the times of 1770 and onward. 
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Of the several routes, all lay through a 
wilderness of two hundred miles, where 
a wagon road was impossible, and 
only a solitary horse path or “trace” 
could be found winding through defiles 
and over almost impassable mountains. 
“In most cases one or two pack horses 
were amply sufficient to bear all the 
personal effects across the mountains, 
and these were commonly but little 
more than a frying-pan, or an iron pot, 
a wheel, a hoe, an ax, an auger and a 
saw, besides a few blankets and bed- 
ding. The indispensable portion of 
each man’s personal equipment was his 
rifle; his shot-pouch and powder-horn 
were a part of his wearing apparel. If 
the pioneer emigrant were so happy as 
to possess a wife and a few children,. 
an extra horse carried the one with her 
dowry, and another pack-horse, be- 
strode by two large hampers, bore the 
children to their western homes.” * 

Such hardships, with variations and 
slight reliefs, continued so long as 
horses and oxen were the moving power. 
Railroads came finally to the relief; 
one to Lake Erie in 1851; to Chicago 
in 1853, as also one to Wheeling ; to the 
Mississippi at Rock Island, in 1854; to 
St. Louis in 1857; to St. Joseph on the 
Missouri in 1859, and to the Pacific in 
1869. 

If one will consider how recently even 
the earliest of these railroads were 
opened, and how short they were, he 
will realize how much of this kind of 
hard travel the oldest living emigrants 
of to-day must have had in reaching 

* Monette, History of the Valley of the Missis- 
sippi, Vol. I, 354-9. 
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their first western homes. And on our 
western borders the means of travel are 
much the same to-day, 1887, that they 
were from the Atlantic slope in 1787. 
History will never make its readers 
fully realize the slow, tedious and pain- 
ful process by which those pioneers 
have gone into the wild west, and then 
traveled from place to place among 
their new homes. And they are doing 
the same to-day in those vast spaces 
between our three trans-continental rail- 
ways. For while there is, row and then, 
a transverse, or north and south road, 
as from Cheyenne to Pueblo, or as the 
Utah Central, there are vast regions, in 
which it were easy to hide away a dozen 
of the forty kingdoms of Europe, that 
have not yet been called to return the 
echoes of alocomotive whistle. Through 
their wide areas, known mainly by trap- 


pers and miners and ranchmen, the 
blanket pioneers and pack saddles and 
family wagons and tents are creeping 
about for new homes, as they were in 


“the Ohio” and in the ‘“Genessee 
Country,” and “Dark and Bloody 
Ground” long years ago. 

Any one traveling recently on the 
Northern or Union or Southern Pacific, 
or on any one of the long trans- 
verse lines, may have seen multitudes 
of those wagons and caravans, such 
as were mentioned as crossing the Mis- 
sissippi forty years ago. 

An incident on the Northern Pacific 
illustrates well the means of interior 
travel thirty and fifty and seventy-five 
years ago. When the regular trains 
first opened to one frontier town on its 
line, it was found that fifteen stage and 
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freight lines centred there. Over many 
and hard and long mountain and 


-prairie and ravine miles, the ox and 


horse and mule teams came in converg- 
ing and moved slowly out on their radi- 
ations. Farmers and miners and specu- 
lators traversed the wild regions sur- 
rounding, with their loads of domestic 
and ranching and mining supplies. 
They found something of a trail which 
would tolerate wheels and agonize them, 
too. Prior to these were the tent and 
campfire men, with pack-mules and 
horses and oxen, hobbled at night by 
some spring or river bank. These were 
men muscular and jolly and daring, and 
women as heroic and uncouth, and 
children as shaggy and romping as the 
cyotes. The fifteen stages broke up, 
by most pleasant relief, the primitive 
system of border pack travel, and 
then the locomotive broke up the stage 
system. ; 

In the last two decades of the last 
century, we had many of these primitive 
methods and centres of frontier travel 
in the “ Holland Purchase,” and “ Gen- 
esee Country,” and “ The Ohio,” and 
in opening Kentucky and Tennessee. 
For the first four decades of this cen- 
tury we had the same in “The IIli- 
nois”’ and Michigan and over and be- 
yond the Mississippi, from Arkansas to 
the Falls of St. Anthony. The “ prairie 
schooners” marked their own lines of 
latitude from the river west in that 
deep, black, fatty soil, and from the 
ashes of their camp-fires have sprung up 
magnificent cities. 

The country is fast losing living 
samples of those primitive and pioneer 

















methods of going “out west.’’ The 
“iron horse,” which George Stephen- 
son let loose in 1829, the “ Rocket,” 
has become a domestic animal in all 
the United States, swimming the river as 
a.sport, flying over the prairies as the 
antelope, and threading the canyons and 
scaling the hills like the mountain sheep. 
In our newest valley states and in the 
ample territories beyond, other Boones 
and Putnams are leading to-day their 
pilgrim bands to new homes by the 
same slow and vexing procession as of 
old, and the pioneers of four score years 
ago would feel at home with them, as at 
their own camp-fires and fords and 
mountain gorges again. 

Spain was early and long jealous of 
English extention into the southwest, 
and, though she reluctantly agreed, in 
the treaty of 1783, to the latitude of 
thirty-one on the Mississippi as the 
dividing line between the United States 
and herself, she sought to make void 
the treaty by still claiming up to thirty- 
two degrees and twenty-eight minutes. 
Our ardent pioneers pressed so vigor- 
ously into this disputed “ Natchez coun- 
try,’”’ that Jefferson was moved, in 1786, 
to words of caution : 


We should take care not to think it for the in- 
terest of that great continent to press too soon 
upon the Spaniards. Those countries cannot be 
in better hands. My fear is that they are too 
feeble to hold them until our population can be 
sufficiently advanced to gain it from them piece by 
piece.* 

Scattered facts, taken with some 
chronological order, will illustrate the 
tedious and painful travel of our fron- 


tier immigrants and settlers, both earli- 





~ * ©Am, State Papers,’ Boston Ed., Vol. V., 94. 
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est and latest, in our westward growth. 
The forerunners of General Putnam’s 
colony were about one hundred days on 
the road, if the wilderness trail which 
they made may be so called. 

Somewhat later, and before steam- 
boats came into general use, about 1817, 
the navigation of those rivers was im- 
proved by the introduction of barges, 
which were worked by sail, at times, as 
well as by oars and poles. With this 
improvement they had rival and “fast” 
boats, which sometimes made the round 
trip between Cincinnati and New Or- 
leans in six months ! 

The first steamboat built on the west- 
ern waters was the Or/eans, built at 
Pittsburgh in 1811. There is no account 
of more than seven or eight built previ- 
ously to 1817. “The Orleans, four 
hundred tons, was owned and con- 
structed by William Fulton ; sailed from 
Pittsburgh in December, 1812, and ar- 
rived at New Orleans about the twenty- 
fourth of the same month.” 

The rate of travel in 1809, in that 
deep valley, is thus indicated by Brad- 
bury: “The post to St. Louis is dis- 
patched from Louisville, a distance of 
more than three hundred miles, through 
a wilderness, and from various causes 
is often retarded for several weeks.”’f 

It has been the privilege of the writer 
to read, in their original and travel- 
soiled manuscript, eighteen of those 
letters, ‘retarded for several weeks” 





+ ‘Notes on the Western States,’ by James Hall, 
1832, pp. 228-30. ; 


} ‘Travels in the Interior of North America in 
the Years 1809, 1810, 1811,’ by John Bradbury, F, 
Liverpool, 1817, p. 11. 
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between Lexington, Kentucky, and St. 
Louis. They covered much of the mys- 
terious conduct of Aaron Burr and Gen- 
eral Wilkinson in those days. 

A short excursion of forty miles on a 
keel-boat, in 1816, is stated this way by 
the same author: “On the morning of 
the fifth day from St. Louis, my family 
arrived at St. Charles, on the north 
bank of Missouri, distant from the 
former place by the course of the river, 
forty miles.’’* 

As late as 1836, the merchant cara- 
van of Beut & St. Vrain, trading be- 
tween St. Louis and Santa Fé, were 
about sixty-five days in making the trip 
either way, and when the writer first saw 
the Ohio, coming across Virginia to it 
at Guyandotte, one hundred and forty 
miles above Cincinnati, and took 
steamer for St. Louis, he was seven days 
to an hour between the two places, with 
a fair run. But perhaps the best in- 
stance on record of contrast between old 
and new time tables of travel out west, 
is furnished by the Rev. Cushing Eells, 
D.D. He left New York in March, 1838, 
for Walla Walla, on the Columbia, in 
Oregon, as then bounded, now Washing- 
ton territory, and was one hundred and 
twenty-nine days in making the trip 
overland. In 1883 he returned by rail 
as far as Chicago in four days and three 
hours! He once said to the writer, 
when they were devoting a field day to 
Oregon, at the fireside of the latter : 
“When I went into Oregon in 1838, my 
mail came once in six months, and my 
post office was one hundred and forty 
miles off.” 
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The standard of comfort and of pros- 
perity in a human household or com- 
munity is usually best measured on a 
scale of prices. What one pays in pur- 
chases and receives in sales, marks the 
grade of prosperity Few things declare 
more briefly and expressively the hard- 
ships and successes of pioneer life than 
the items of a trade list. 

In 1779, late in the year, corn beyond 
the Alleghanies was worth $50 a bushel; 
in the March following it went up to $16s, 
but in June fell to $35 a bushel. This 
region was still territorial and under the 
dominion of Virginia, and her court for 
Ohio county established this list of 
prices for 1780: Breakfast or supper, 
$4.00; dinner, $6.00; lodging, with 
clean sheets, $3.00 ; half pint of whisky 
$6.00, and with sugar added $8.00; 
quart of strong beer, $4.00; horse and 
hay one night, $3.00; one gallon of corn, 
$5.00; one gallon of oats, $4.00. The 
next year a dinner went up to $20.00, 
and breakfast or supper to $15.00. 
The prices were based on paper money, 
for that was in the first great era of 
Continental greenbacks.* 

But these distressing prices were not 
due wholly to depreciated paper. After 
some border victories over the Indians 
in 1779, the tide of emigration for Ken- 
tucky, “the paradise of the west,” set 
forward again with a new impetus, and 
in the very face of these prices first 
mentioned. During the summer and 
autumn months long wagon trains were 
departing from the older settlements on 
the Virginia border into the wild interior 
to make new homes. These new set- 








* Do., pp. 120, 125. 


* ‘ American Pioneer,’ Vol. II, p. 378. 














tlers soon exhausted the scanty supplies 
of the plantations recently opened and 
poorly cultivated under fear of the tom- 
ahawk. The corn went up to $165.00 
a bushel. Wild game was the main 
supply of flesh, and he who had a milch 
cow was a man of wealth. This dis- 
tressing scarcity covered a frontier belt 
of over five hundred miles. The immi- 
grant trains continued to come in on 
the Monongahela and into Kentucky till 
deep winter. Some were compelled to 
make camp on the trail, when the snow 
prevented progress, and their driven 
stock were starved to skeletons, which 
were then picked and gleaned by their 
famishing owners. Nor were high 
prices confined to the frontier. In1781 
the town of Oakham in Massachusetts, 
paid £120 for a Sabbath service by a 
minister, nor was that an unusual price, 
though it was high salary at the rate of 
six hundred dollars a Sunday. 

The axe-men, surveyors and road- 
builders of Putnam’s advance company 
of emigrants were “subsisted by the 
company and allowed wages at the 
rate of four dollars each per month, 
until discharged.”* This was in 1788, 
and payment in coin. 

The first cost of the ground plot for 
Cincinnati is quite suggestive of prices 
then, in contrast with those of to-day in 
the Queen City. “The original pur- 
chase by Mr. Denman included a sec- 
tion and a fractional section containing 
about eight hundred acres, for which he 

‘paid five shillings per acre, Continental 
certificates, which were then worth, in 
specie, five shillings on the pound, so 





* ‘Walker's History Athens Co., Ohio,’ p. 79. 
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that the specie price per acre was fifteen 
pence.” 

‘When, however, society and trade 
came into a more normal state, the de- 
mand for farm products was exceed- 
ingly limited, and only immigrants and 
most recent settlers could be an- 
ticipated as the local purchasers of 
any surplus above home consumption. 
Hence the facts stated by Judge Burnet : 
“Corn and oats rarely commanded 
more than ten or twelve cents per 
bushel and wheat from thirty to forty 
cents. The average price for good 
beef was one dollar and a half per 
hundred, and pork sold from one to two 
dollars.’’} 

It is not surprising, therefore, that 
the new west and the great southwest, 
bordering on the Ohio and the Lower 
Mississippi, felt the Spanish temptation, 
and the golden temptations of the 
French, to make a secession for a south- 
western nationality, or for an alliance 
with an existing one, that a commercial 
outlet that way by water might stimu- 
late their development. Washington, 
taking in the state of affairs beyond the 
Alleghanies, well said: ‘If the Span- 
iards on their right and Great Britain 
on their left should hold 
out lures for their trade and alliance ! 
‘ But smooth the road 
and make easy the way for them [to 
the Atlantic] and then see what an 
influx of articles will be poured upon 
us,” etc.§ 





+ ‘ Burnet's Notes on the Northwest Territory, 
P. 49. 
t Notes, etc., p. 397. 
2 Letter to Governor Harrison, 1784. 
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The rates for freight from the east 
over the mountains were almost pro- 
hibitory of transfer. It was hauled for 
some years in the present century in 
wagons, at a cost of four dollars and a 
shalf per hundred from Baltimore, and 
of five dollars per hundred from Phila- 
delphia. This put bar iron at three hun- 
dred dollars per ton on the Ohio. ‘“ The 
advance upon goods in the state of 
Ohio is from fifty to seventy-five per 
cent., except at Cincinnati, where it is 
generally forty per cent.,’’* where the 
round trip of six months to and from 
New Orleans on a “ fast” barge kept 
the prices down ! 

Potatoes do not seem to have gone 
into any price lists of the backwoods of 
those times. Onecase will afford range 
for an estimated cost. When Bradbury, 
the English traveler, arrived at Post 
Mandan, on the Missouri, he admired the 
richness and variety of the garden vege- 
tables of the fort, and then expressed sur- 
prise that he found no potatoes. The 
Irish gardner replied: “O, that does not 
signify, we can soon have them, there is 
plenty just over the way.” He referred 
to an English trading house on the St. 
Peter’s, two hundred to three hundred 
miles distant! Mr. Bradbury learned, 
on the same tour, that Dorion, their 
Canadian interpreter, had been charged 
ten dollars a quart for the whiskey, 
which also cost the fellow’s poor squaw 
very much. The price of whiskey is an 
open question, and many things could 
be said by the wives of the purchasers 





* ‘Tour of Thaddeus Mason Harris, M. D., into 
the Territory Northwest of the Alleghanies in 1803,’ 
DP. 42. 142, 147. 
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in favor of that frontier price among 
those who claim to have attained the 
higher civilization.t 

But while articles necessary for im- 
mediate use might have commercial 
values up to a limited consumption, it 
would be difficult to speak of fixed 
prices in a country where the population 
averaged one person to one and one-half 
square miles. That was the ratio of 
population over the Alleghanies in 1810. 
Now, seventy years later, the population 
of one of the states in that territory, 
Qhio, is seventy-eight and one half to 
the square mile, while the centre of pop- 
ulation of the entire United States has 
“gone west’’ to a point eight miles west 
by south from the heart of the city of 
Cincinnati. 

Advancing from the date when a price 
was first named, as above, 1779, to the 
year last named, 1810, the cost of lead- 
ing articles, stated on specie basis, had 
become temptingly low for the con- 
sumer. Flour was four dollars per barrel ; 
corn meal was forty cents per hundred, 
and whiskey forty cents per gallon, and 
beef, mutton, ducks, turkeys and geese 
about five cents per pound, while the 
farm hand had sixteen dollars per month 
and his board, and the carpenter one 
dollar a day and board. 

The labor, apparently most needed, 
religious, seems to have received the 
poorest encouragement and compensa- 
tion. The Rev. Timothy Flint, already 
quoted on other points, who spent ten 
years in the extreme west as a preacher 
and an educator, thus published his 





+ ‘Bradbury's Travels in the Interior of North 
America, 1809, 1810, 1811,’ pp. 103, 143. 
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testimony in 1826: “No minister of 
any Protestant denomination, to my 
knowledge, has ever received a sufficient 
living two years in succession.” “For 
two years I derived not support enough 
from the people to defray the expenses 
of my ferriage over the rivers.’’* 

It was Mr. Flint who celebrated the 
first Protestant communion in St. Louis 
and probably the first beyond the Mis- 
sissippi river. At the time, he effected no 
church organization, but he gathered at 
that first table of the universal Lord, all 
who had showed and confessed a love 
for Christ—Catholic and Protestant, 
American, French and Spanish, bond 
and free. This was apostolic and 
broadly and. nobly Christian, on the 
principle that “‘ in every nation, he that 
feareth God and worketh righteousness 
is accepted with him.” It is doubtful 


whether since that day the Lord Christ 
has ever more evidently and gladly made 
himself known in “the breaking of 
bread,” to any devout body beyond that 


river. What Mr. Flint says in another 
connection may lead to an explanation 
of the pitiful compensation for minis- 
terial labor. Ata village on the Mis- 
sissippi, near Cairo, he learned that 
“according to their definition the ques- 
tion about the ‘best’ man had been 
reduced to actual demonstration. I 
found that the ‘best’ man was under- 
stood to be the best fighter—he who had 
beaten, or, in Kentucky phrase, had 
‘whipped’ all the rest.” 

It is, however, a beautiful tribute to 





* «Travels in the Valley of the Mississippi, 1815- 
1825,’ pp. 163, 164. 
t Do., p. 98. 
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the spirit and power of Christ in human 
hearts, that while the labors in the min- 
istry of the Gospel were so poorly re- 
quited, those border lands were fur- 
nished by an enduring and sacrificing 
and suffering body of men and women, 
such as are rarely seen, and never in an 
old and comfortably established com- 
munity. The humane and educational 
and Christian institutions of the interior, 
as asylums and colleges and churches, 
will live and do noble work and receive 
great praise, while the noblest and most 
praiseworthy chapters of their history 
and founders will forever fail of human 
record. Not even “the short and 
simple annals” can be produced of the 
pioneers of education and religion who 
have so successfully shaped ‘the young 
nature in its growth westward. Mr. Flint 
adds some tender and sorrowful reflec- 
tions, and it is feared that the time has 
not yet come, though it is approaching, 
when the reading of them will be unnec- 
essary. 

Many faithful laborious and patient men, who 
have been associated with me in these labors, have 
fallen in these wildernesses, after having encountered 
all these difficulties. What is worse, they have fallen 
almost unnoticed, and their labors and sufferings un- 
recorded. For they toiled and died, though it may 
be eight hundred leagues away, in an American 
desert, and with such a decease there are connected 
no feelings of romance. But the missionary who 
fell in a foreign land is lamentad as a hero anda 
martyr. Provision is made for his family, and the 
enthusiasm and regret of romantic sensibility attach 
to his memory.t 

Such were the pioneers and pioneer 
days of those very early times, and yet 
very much as the author found them in 
1840 in Indiana and Illinois and Mis- 





t Do., p. 115. 
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souri and Iowa territory. The great 
prairie stretching so much of the way 
between Chicago and Cairo was then cut 
here and there by the dark trail of the 
emigrant wagons, and dotted by white 
tents where now are cities. St. Louis, 
with her sixteen thousand people, felt 
the tide of new life from the east, as it 
came in over the Alleghanies and the 
Blue Ridge, and the unknown magnifi- 
cent interior of the state received it, 
and the new lines for her now about 
one hundred and twenty counties crept 
quietly and rapidly over her inviting 
surface, as you sometimes see the frost- 
lines forming on the window pane. 

Iowa territory, as then found by the 
writer, was a fascinating illustration of 
that frontier movement and growth and 
habit of migratory life which we now 
have in Dakota and other sections a 
thousand miles west of the Ohio and 
Mississippi. That territory, Iowa, then 
had about forty-three thousand people, 
only whatsome of the leading counties in 
its ninety-nine had in 1880—only double 
what some of the leading cities, as Des 
Moines, Dubuque and Davenport have 
to-day. That population then mostly 
hung as a fringe a few miles deep along 
the western bank of the Mississippi from 
DesMoines upward, and with slight show 
above Rock Island.* 

This narrow belt of river settlements 
was constantly broadening westward, 
and with all the crude and novel con- 
veyances that had been used from the 





* «* Map of Iowa accompanied with Notes, by Wil- 
lard Barrows.” [This is lowa’s first map with Notes, 
prepared by the author from his own field notes and 
observations as United States deputy surveyor. ] 
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days of Boone and Putnam. The can- 
vas wagon and tent and hasty log cabin 
then sheltered many of the noble men 
and women who have made Iowa im- 
perial.* 

The two days of the author at Keokuk 
in the spring of 1841, waiting for a light 
draught steamer to go above the rapids 
were red letter days for him in frontier 
history. The town consisted of twelve 
log and two frame houses, clinging to a 
sorry bluff. About one hundred whites 
were there and more Indians, the Sacs 
and Foxes, whose camp for the time 
was four miles below at the mouth of 
the Des Moines. ‘They were rowdy, 
drunken, and disgusting, yet not so un- 
like the whites. The most civilized 
and Christian feature of the village was 
a small uninclosed graveyard, half up 
the bluff, with wooden slabs for head- 
stones and the white crosses surmount- 
ing. The twelve log cabins have 
enlarged to hold the twelve thousand 
occupants of 1880. A little one has be- 
come just a thousand, and more is the 
wonder, for the twelve cabins contained 
thirteen drinking saloons; one cabin 
was double. Mark Twain was historical 
as well as humorous when he wrote, and 
might have done it a Keokuk: “ How 
solemn and beautiful is the thought that 
the earliest pioneer of civilization, the 
vanleader of civilization, is never the 
steamboat, never the railroad, never 
the Sabbath school, never the missionary 
but always whisky! Such is the case. 
Look history over ; you will see. The 

** Annals of the Iowa Historical Society.’ ‘ His- 
tory of Scott County, Iowa.’ By Willard Barrows, 
esq. 














missionary comes after the whisky—I 
mean he arrives after the whisky has 
arrived ; next comes the poor immi- 
grant, with axe and hoe and rifle; next 
the trader ; next, the miscellaneous rush; 
next the gambler, the desparado, the 
highwayman and all their kindred in sin 
of both sexes ; and next the smart chap, 
who has bought up an old grant that 
covers all the land; this brings the 
lawyer tribe; the vigilance committee 
brings the undertaker. All these inter- 
ests bring the newspaper; the news- 
paper starts up politics and a railroad ; 
all hands turn to and build a church 
and a jail—and behold, civilization is 
established forever in the land. But 
whisky, you see, was the vanleader in 
this beneficent work. It always is. It 
was like a foreigner and excusable in a 
foreigner—to be ignorant of this great 
truth and wander off into astronomy to 
borrow asymbol. But if he had been 
conversant with the facts he would have 
said : 
Westward the jug of empire takes its way. 

This great van-leader arrived upon 
the ground which St. Paul now occu- 
pies, in June, 1837. Yes, at that date 
Pierre Parrant, a Canadian, built the 
first cabin, uncorked his jug and be- 
gan to sell whisky to the Indians. The 
result is before us”” *—St. Paul! 





+‘ Life on the Mississippi.’ By S. L. Clemens, 1882. 
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Ina visit to Keokuk a few years since, 
we came in from the west several hun- 
dred miles by rail, over the buffalo and 
Indian lands of the first visit, and found 
a railroad centre, with city ordinances 
and schools and churches and machine 
shops and a railroad bridge over the 
river. Two years after that constrained 
and most irksome study of border life, 
Iowa college had its beginning down in 
Denmark, in a log church, forty feet by 
twenty, that was utterly innocent of a 
sawed board or of a shingle. That was 
the first Congregational church in Iowa, 
where there are now about two hundred 
and fifty. Some of the men, who still 
live to see splendid results at Grinnell 
of the log church conference at Den- 
mark, had the same year worked them- 
selves across the country variously and 
laboriously into the territory, by saddle 
and lumber team and stage. Two 
rowed themselves across the Mississippi 
at much peril in a dubious skiff. Very 
like they had their anxieties, as the 
Roman boatman, when making his 
rough trip with his one, unknown pas- 
senger, and had they foreseen the com- 
ing and assured Iowa, they might have 
repeated that memorable and quieting 
remark to the anxions Roman: “ Have 
no fears, for you carry Cesar.” 


W. BarRRows. 
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GENERAL WILLIAM CAMPBELL, THE HERO OF KING’S MOUNTAIN. 


Or THE battle of King’s Mountain 
Jefferson said: ‘‘ That glorious victory 
was the joyful annunciation of that 
turn in the tide of success which ter- 
minated the Revolutionary War with the 
seal of independence.’ In that dec- 
laration he breathed the spirit of the 
Carolinas and Virginia. To them it 
came as a great and unexpected de- 
liverance, and they were not slow 
Officially and unofficially to recognize 
its true character. But even in those 
states it paled and lost much of its 
lustre in the great and all-pervading 
brightness of Yorktown. They who 
watch for the morning forget the first 
glad rays of the morning star when 
once the new day is fully risen 
upon them. So it was with them, and 
the uncertain news of the way the brave 
mountain men breasted the wave of 
invasion in the hill country of the south 
and hurled it refluent back, had all the 
vagueness of the tales of Indian forays 
before it reached the central and north- 
ern colonies. The men who fought that 
day so gallantly were all but unknown. 
The fact that five heroes, and not one, 
claimed an almost equal meed of praise 
left no single name to stand for all that 
was admirable in that day’s great deeds. 
These and other circumstances, but 
chiefly the fact that the one man who 
most stood forth in the full blaze of 
glory soon after sank into an early grave, 


conspired to leave the story of this 
fight in a condition easily to be for- 
gotten. Time has only served to deepen 
the forgetfulness of men. To the close 
student of history only is the due 
weight of this event known. Efforts 
have, indeed, recently been made to 
recall the story, but even though the 
great historian of our country has 
summed up its effects in the following 
graphic language, the battle of King’s 
Mountain and its heroes, to many who 
ought to be fully conversant with all the 
circumstances,are at best half-legendary. 
Says Mr. Bancroft : 


The victory at King’s Mountain, which in the spirit 
of the American soldiers was like the rising at Con- 
cord, in its effects like the successes at Bennington, 
changed the aspect of the war. The loyalists of 
North Carolina no longer dared rise. It fired the 
patriots of the two Carolinas with fresh zeal. It en- 
couraged the fragments of the defeated and 
scattered American army to seek each other and 
organize themselves anew. It quickened the North 
Carolina legislature to earnest efforts. It inspired 
Virginia to devote her resources to the country south 
of her border. The appearance on her frontier of a 
numerous enemy from settlements beyond the moun- 
tains, whose very names had been unknown to the 
British took Cornwallis by surprise, and their success 
was fatal tohis intended expedition. He had hoped 
to skip with ease from one Carolina to the other, 
and from these to the conquest of Virginia, and he 
had now no choice but to retreat. 


If any apology were necessary to 
justify an attempt to recall the man 
who, if he was not the organizer of 
the bold dash which found its climax at 











King’s Mountain, was yet the chief in 
command and known among his con- 
temporaries as par excellence the hero of 
the day of battle, it is certainly to be 
found in this noble tribute from our 
great, calm, even-handed historian. 
‘William Campbell was born in Orange 
county, Virginia, in that part of the 
county that is now a part of Augusta 
county, in the year 1745. That portion of 
Virginia was then the western frontier, 
and its people, like the settlers along the 
whole line from Pennsylvania to Georgia, 
were very largely of Scotch-Irish blood. 
His parents were no exception to the 
rule. His father’s family were of the 
Campbells of Argyleshire and in 
Argyleshire from Inverary. Family tra- 
dition has always connected his descent 
directly with the chieftain of the clan, 
“the great MacCallum More,” but the 
results of a careful investigation wholly 
discredit this claim, although it is by 
no means improbable that his ancestors 
may have been in the household of the 
chief. The family is found in the north 
of Ireland as early as 1600, and they 
seem to have prospered there, but 
shared the ups and downs of that mis- 
governed country. In 1726, John 
Campbell, the great-grandfather of 
William Campbell, emigrated to America 
and brought with him a large family 
and settled at Donegal, Lancaster county, 
Pennsylvania. He was far advanced in 
years, and it is probable that his son, 
Patrick Campbell, who was married 
some time before leaving Ireland, 
brought with him his son Charles, 
though it is somewhat uncertain 
whither Charles Campbell was born 
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in Ireland, or not till after the settlement 
in Pennsylvania. The march of the 
Scotch-Irish emigrants followed a 
broad line through central Pennsylvania, 
where many found permanent homes ; 
then dividing, one branch spread out 
upon the headwaters of the Ohio, 
while another passed south and led to 
the little settlements upon the Virginia 
and Carolina borders. John Campbell 
stopped only a short time in central 
Pennsylvania, although it appears that 
he and his family were well received, 
wishing to press on into the newer lands 
where the growing generations would 
be able to carve out for themselves a 
broader destiny. He pushed on into 
Virginia about 1730, and made his per- 
manent settlement in Augusta, then the 
most westerly county. CharlesCampbell, 
his grandson, there married a daughter 
of John Buchanan, of the same hardy 
Scotch blood, and thereby united himself 
to a stock which, though never itself 
famous, has formed one of the compon- 
ents in the blood of many of the most 
honored men whom Virginia has pro- 
duced. 

There is little to record of the youth of 
William Campbell. He was raised under 
the ordinary conditions of frontier life, 
tempered by the stern regimen of Scotch- 
Irish Presbyterianism. What little learn- 
ing the traveling pedagogue dispensed 
in his neighborhood he received, be- 
sides this frequent and diligent study 
of the Bible, was probably his only 
training. In his case, as in many 
others, this proved sufficient to make 
him earnest and thoughtful, slow to 
speak, but wise in counsel, and, in the 
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day of action, bold and uncompromis- 
ing. Not only so, but that well-spring 
of pure, forcible and elegant language 
was adequate to supply a fitting cloth- 
ing for the thoughts which its inspired 
teaching awakened in his breast, and he 
never lacked the full measure of the man 
in the legislative halls any more 
than in the council of war or the day of 
battle. In physical development the 
hardships of frontier life begot early 
maturity. He was like his race, tall, 
raw-boned and muscular, standing six 
feet two inches in height, red of hair 
and blue of eye, trained in every manly 
exercise. He was, in all respects, a 
typical pioneer, and yet one touched 
with that further mark of God’s hand, 
which is at once indescribable and un- 
mistakable and shows plainly the man 
born to be a leader of men. 


The encroachments of advancing 
civilization drove young Campbell, in 
1767, then twenty-two years of age, to 


seek a home further west. He set out 
under the impulse of the pioneer in- 
stinct and settled on the tract known as 
Aspenvale, twenty-one miles east of 
Wolf Hills, now Abingdon, near one of 
the landmarks of that early day, the 
“Seven-mile ford.” He came just in 
the lull between the French and Indian 
and Revolutionary wars. Even the 
Indians were at peace, and the life of a 
peaceful settler and energetic pioneer, 
which he led for a half dozen years, was 
uneventful and unmarked by any cir- 
cumstance to distinguish it from a 
thousand others being lived in the 
neighboring hills and valleys. The re- 
sults alone tell how he won the honor, 
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the confidence and respect of the men 
who were afterwards unanimously to 
look to him as their leader. 

The country in which William Camp- 
bell cast his lot lay in one of the upper 
valleys that lie between the ranges of 
the Cumberland and Smoky mountains, 
and gave rise to one fork of the Holston 
river, one of the great feeders of the 
Tennessee. It was in the southwestern 
corner of the state and closely con- 
nected in interest not only with the 
other similar valleys of the Clinch and 
Holston rivers, but also with the gen- 
eral system of fertile valleys in Virginia 
and North Carolina, where sprang the 
various feeders of the great Tennessee, 
notable among which were the different 
forks of the Holston, the Watauga, the 
French Broad and the Nolichucky. The 
early settlers throughout this region were 
Virginians, and they all thought they 
were within the bounds of the Old Do- 
minion, and, when the line was first run 
to fix the boundary, they found with 
regret that they had extended their set- 
tlements into North Carolina. Despite 
the nominal relation thus established 
with North Carolina, for a long time 
the old tie was the strong one, and the 
people throughout these fertile valleys 
regarded themselves as one, and all 
looked to Virginia for aid and rein- 
forcement. The settlers in this region 
came to be known in the eastern dis- 
tricts as the “ over-mountain-men,”’ or 
the “ backwater settlers,” and they acted 
asa unit in their expeditions against the 
Indians and in later years against the 
British, and preéminently at King’s 
Mountain. 














In 1773 William Campbell, then twen- 
ty-eight years of age, began his public 
career—a career that was to continue 
the remainder of his life, now upon the 
bench, now in the field, now in the 
legislative halls, till his early death 
in the field. In that year he was 
chosen one of the justices of Fincastle 
county, that county being then the fron- 
tier county and embracing his home at 
Aspenvale. In this post he continued, 
with intervals of interruptions by other 
duties, for a large part of his life. This 
office put him in a prominent position 
in his county, and as the times de- 
manded of all prominent citizens an 
ever instant activity against the Cher- 
okees, we very naturally find him a 
captain in the militia and in the saddle 
at the head of his company in a descent 
upon the Indian country, made the 
next year. His part in this affair was 
inconsiderable in.itself. Its chief im- 
portance lies in the fact that it was the 
first of a series of Indian wars, chiefly 
directed against the Cherokees, in which 
he was engaged. The Cherokees had 
long before entered into a treaty with 
the English, and had sent a deputation 
of chiefs to England to confer with their 
‘white brother,” George II. This em- 
bassage returned so deeply impressed 
that they secured an almost uninter- 
rupted peace with the English. This 
state of affairs rendered them, under 
the leadership of English emissaries, 
very uncomfortable neighbors during 
the Revolution, and expedition after 
expedition was sent to quell them, 
which were the most signally successful 
of any series of Indian wars on record, 
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and yet so secure were their hiding 
places, and so bitter their English com- 
rades, that one invasion after another 
was made and retaliated. 

The skies were already dark with the 
coming storm. Returning from this 
expedition the troops resolved, at Fort 
Gower, November 5, 1774, that, “as the 
love of liberty and attachment to the 
real interests and just rights of America 
outweigh every other consideration, we 
resolve that we will exert every power 
within us for the defense of American 
liberty and for the support of her just 
rights and privileges.” And, the sense 
of oppression steadily increasing, the 
hardy spirit of the backwoodsman was 
roused to resistance no less than those 
of the patriots of Boston, Philadelphia 
and Richmond. Not content with their 
former utterance, the western militia 
drew up a paper on January 20, 1775, 
in which they expressed their senti- 
ments in the form of an address to the 
continental congress in the following 
language: 

If no pacific measures shall be proposed or adopted 
by great Great Britain, and our enemies attempt to 
dragoon us out of those inestimable privileges which 
we are entitled to as subjects, and reduce us to 
slavery, we declare that we are deliberately and 
resolutely determined never to surrender them to any 
power upon earth but at the expense of our lives. 
These are our real, though unpolished, sentiments 
of liberty and loyalty, and in them we are resolved 
to live and die 


Among the names affixed to this ad- 
dress is that of William Campbell. 

Nor was it mere bragadocio voiced 
from a safe distance. For the first far 
echo of the rattle of musketry at Lex- 
ington and Concord found him as ready 
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to act as he had been prompt to speak. 
At once he was up and doing and rais- 
ing a company with all possible celerity, 
the first raised in southwest Virginia, he 
set out for the east and was mustered 
into the Virginia line in the First Vir- 
ginia regiment, with the eloquent and 
ardent Patrick Henry as his colonel. 
His commission as captain was issued 
to him under date of December 15, 
1775, but he had been some time in 
actual service before this date. 

His regiment was destined to a long 
period of inaction. The north was for 
a long time the theatre of the war, but 
it was not known how soon it might be 
transferred to the south, and garrison 
duty was essential to the safety of the 
state. It was none the less irksome to 
the eager spirits who had raised this 
first-fruits offering to liberty. Henry 
became weary with inaction and re- 
signed hiscommand. His second incom- 
mand was Lieutenant-Colonel Christian, 
from one of the backwater settlements. 
He, too, became restless and his impa- 
tience was enhanced by the news that 
the Indians were again on the war path. 
He and Campbell, in consequence, re- 
signed their commands in the latter 
part of 1776, but the superior officer 
alone got an early release and was over 
the hills and in the lead of a party sent 
out to chastise the Cherokees before 
Campbell was relieved, who was greatly 
chagrined at losing this chance of active 
warfare. 

The only solace that the true soldier 
finds in the enforced idleness of post 
duty is in the courts of love, according 
to the best authorities, ancient and 
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modern. And Captain Campbell was no 
exception to the rule. He found his 
dulcinea in the sister of his great col- 
onel, and after his return to the western 
country, even amid the constant danger 
from the Indians and the bitter and 
cowardly war of the Tories, the wound 
he had received still rankled, and be- 
fore the year was out he returned to the 
east and Miss Elizabeth Henry became 
his wife. 

From this time forth till the war 
clouds began to lift, he found sufficient 
field for activity in protecting his home 
and fireside from the depredations of 
the Tories and their red allies. The 
ever watchful eye and the ever ready 
hand of the backwoodsmen succeeded 
in doing this with rare success, but it 
was only by unflagging care. The To- 
ries were made up not only of the real 
loyalists, but also of the offscourings of 
civilization who had fled to the moun- 
tain fastnesses and made the name of 
Tory the cloak for murder and rapine. 
No quarter was shown to such men. 
Justices whose jurisdiction extended 
only to minor criminal offences made 
no scruple of hanging them upon suffi- 
cient evidence of guilt, feeling justified 
in this course from the fact that jails 
were few and insecure, and even under 
the prompt action to which they re- 
sorted, relief parties often succeeded 
in freeing the accused. A general am- 
nesty for all these summary executions 
was granted after the war by the state 
legislature, and a special one was 
granted by name to William Campbell 
for one of the most summary of all. It 
happened in this wise: Francis Hop- 
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kins, one of the worst of these vagabond 
ruffians, for months defied the officers 
of justice in a number of counties. He 
had been the hero of several jail deliv- 
eries, and bad as he was he had stirred 
up others to even worse deeds than his 
own. Every patriot was on his guard 
and on the watch for this desperado- 
One Sunday morning as Campbell was 
riding quietly home from church with 
his wife and a number of friends, his 
wife, according to family tradition, being 
seated on a pilion behind him, no doubt 
meditating on the Genevan doctrines 
he had just listened to in the old Pres- 
byterian church at Ebbing Springs, he 
saw this fellow riding leisurely along 
the forest road before him. No sooner 
was he aware who he was than he, bid- 
ding his wife wait by the roadside, put 
spurs to his horse and set out in pursuit. 
The Tory seeing he was recognized 
turned into the woods and rode for 
his life. Campbell being better mounted 
rapidly overhauled him, and coming to 
a stream the Tory plunged in, hoping to 
thereby baffle his pursuer. But he little 
knew his man. Plunging in after him 
Campbell grappled with him in the 
stream and a desperate fight ensued, 
which was ended by the appearance of 
some of Campbell’s friends, when the 
desperado was pinioned and brought 
‘ashore. There was no need of delay. 
His sentence had been pronounced by 
a hundred stout hearts long ago, who 
had been waiting only to catch their 
man to hang him. The nearest tree 
served for a gallows, the halter, accord- 
ing to one story, was the straps of Mrs. 
Campbell’s pilion, but according to an- 


other a horse halter for hitching pur- 
poses which Campbell had with him. 
Returning to the high road he rejoined 
his wife, and it is said replied to her 
eager inquiries as to the fate of the fugi- 
tive with the brief but sufficient state- 
ment: “Oh we hung him, Betsy— 
that’s all.” 

In the year 1777 the county of Fin- 
castle was subdivided and Campbell’s 
residence falling in the new county of 
Washington, all of his positions being 
under county appointment of course 
lapsed. The newly organized county, 
however, had no idea of dispensing 
with the servicesof so efficient an officer, 
and he was continued as a justice and 
made liéutenant-colonel of Washington 
county. Inthe same year he was ap- 
poined one of the commissioners to 
run the line between Virginia and the 
Cherokees, in pursuance of the provis- 
ions of the treaty made the previous 
July at the Long Island of the Holston. 

The next three years were principally 
occupied in watching the Tories and in 
making assaults upon them whenever 
they collected in considerable numbers 
in his county or thosenear by. In1780 
he was sent to the Virginia house of 
delegates, and was in his seat for a part 
of May and June of that year. But in 
the same year he had been promoted to 
a full colonelcy and the Indians becom- 
ing once more troublesome, he was sent 
under a special commission from Jeffer- 
erson, then governor, and the council, 
to raise troops and join the Carolinians 
in -an attack upon the towns of the 
Chicamauga branch of the Cherokees. 
He seems to have been deflected fom 
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this expedition by finding a Tory gath- 
ering on foot for the purpose of attempt- 
ing the seizure of the important lead mines 
near the present Wythesville, which 
was one of the chief reliances of the 
patriots for their rifle balls. He suc- 
ceeded in scattering and breaking up 
the plans of these Tories, but too late 
to join in the bold dash made into the 
Indian country. 

Despite the most constant activity of 
the southern patriots, and especially of 
the “over-mountain’’ men, they were 
now fairly at bay. The British had 
gained possession of Charleston, South 
Carolina, and making that a basis of 
operations had gradually overrun the 
Carolinas, and by the early autumn of 
1780 the prospect of the southern colo- 
nies were desperate. The plan of the 
English commander was exceedingly 
comprehensive. Three lines of invasion 
were to advance northward under Corn- 
wallis, Tarleton and Ferguson; British 
emissaries were dispatched to stir up 
and equip the Tories on the western 
frontiers and the Indians in the region 
beyond the mountains. Advancing 
simultaneously, it was expected that 
these five columns would effectually 
smother the last spark of patriotism in 
the south. But the storm that was to 
destroy only served to fan the sparks into 
a blaze. 

Fora time the advance was steady and 
the victory complete. Though Sumpter 
and Marion and Cleveland and McDow- 
ell fought nobly, their forces were broken 
and their resources spent. The most 
that they could do was to wage a half guer- 
rilla warfare and harass the enemy when- 
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ever he laid himself open to attack. The 
battle of Camden seemed to conclude 
the hopes of the patriots. Young Isaac 
Shelby had shortly before that disaster 
led a brave little body of ‘“ over-moun- 
tain’’ men to join the forces in the east. 
With these he had made a bold dash 
and surprised and taken a little body of 
British and Tories, and was just about 
to attempt another excursion into the 
region of Ninety-Six, when the news of 
Camden reached him, and he saw it was 
hopeless. His colonel, McDowell, at 
once fell back into the mountains and 
Shelby,gathering his little band, returned 
to his home. The vigor and daring of 
this little body of mountaineers made 
an impression on the British, and they 
saw that this new blood would make their 
task harder should it be poured into 
the disheartened camps of the colonials. 
Their judgment, however, was not equal 
to their discernment. They saw the 
evil, and in attempting to avert it suc- 
ceeded only in precipitating it. They 
sent out a threatening message, telling 
the backwater settlers that if they did not 
stay at home they should be pursued to 
their eyries and be destroyed there. It 
was an idle vaunt, but coming at the 
same time with a cry for aid from their 
fellows in the east, it stirred the hearts 
of the pioneers to their lowest depths, 
and they determined to make one 
mighty effort to drive the oppressor 
from their land. Major Ferguson, who 
commanded the western column, dream- 
ing of no further resistance at an early 
date, let many of his Tories leave him 
to plunder their neighbors and harvest 
their crops, and contented himself with 
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slothful plundering, awaiting Tarleton, 
who was delayed in South Carolina. 
Meanwhile the mountaineers were ris- 
ing. 

The immediate originator of the idea 
of the brilliant campaign of King’s 
Mountain was probably Isaac Shelby. 
On receiving the British threats, he 
went to Colonel John Sevier, his de- 
voted friend and companion in arms, 
and destined to be the first governor of 
Tennessee as he himself of Kentucky. 
Sevier had been one of the most en- 
ergetic of the western settlers, and was 
fast acquiring that wonderful hold upon 
his people, which he never lost. He 
and Shelby had fought togetherin many 
an Indian war, and they knew each 
other through and through. The plan 
was disclosed and quickly agreed to, 
although an Indian war was imminent. 
A sufficient guard could be left to pro- 


tect the settlements for a few weeks, and 
a brief, bold ride over the mountains 
could be attempted if the Virginia set- 
tlements would aid them. A message 
was accordingly sent to Colonel Camp- 
bell, under whom Shelby and Sevier had 
long served, and to whom they looked 


as to their natural leader. Colonel 
Campbell was in the midst of his opera- 
tions against the Tories when Colonel 
Shelby’s express arrived, and he had a 
further plan arranged for the remainder 
of the autumn and declined the propo- 
sition. A second letter was at once sent 
him, and he finally consented to join the 
expedition. 

The rendezvous for the over-moun- 
tain men was at Sycamore Flats, on the 
upper Watauga, near the confluence of 


the Doe. Hither, on the twenty-fifth of 
September, came Shelby and Sevier at 
the head of two hundred and forty men 
each, and Campbell at the head of four 
hundred and the remnant of McDowell’s 
men, about one hundred and sixty in 
number. They set out at once across 
the mountains. The way was beset 
wih difficulties, but they pressed on 
with great hardihood. In a fewdays 
they were joined by Colonel Cleveland 
with the troops of Wilkes and Surrey 
counties, North Carolina, amounting to 
some three hundred aud fifty men. 
Various other leaders came in from 
time to time with Small bodies, and the 
numbers slowly increased. 

To make the difficulties of the road 
even worse than they otherwise would 
have been, two of the men, Crawford 
and Chambers, turned out to be Tories 
and deserted on the second day of the 
march, at a place known as “the Bald 
of Yellow mountain,’’ and set out to 
join Ferguson to apprise him of the ap- 
proach of the mountain-men. In order 
to prevent serious consequences from 
this, the leaders struck boldly into the 
wilderness, braving all the trials of the 
way for the sake of a short and direct 
road, and also to elude the British 
if they should attempt to take them in 
the toils of the mountain passes. Hap- 
pily no evil consequences came from 
this misadventure. 

After the little army had gathered, a 
new difficulty arose. There were five 
colonels among the officers. Four of 
were North Carolinians, and of these 
McDowell was entitled to command, 
both on account of seniority and the 
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fact that they were in his particular 
district. He, however, was old and 
somewhat slow and over-cautious, and 
not at all to the liking of his comrades. 
He generously waved his claims and 
offered to go to Gates and ask for a 
general officer to command, and it was 
decided to elect someone to command 
until such officer should arrive. Shelby 
nominated Campbell, who not only had 
been his superior in earlier times but 
was well known for his courage and 
knowledge of warlike operations, but he 
further thought that as commanding 
the largest force he had some claims, 
and, as the only Virginian, he would be 
less open to jealousy on the part of the 
other officers. Campbell, though mod- 
estly suggesting Shelby as the origin- 
ator of the campaign, was unanimously 
chosen—a choice which the result 
praises better than words. 

With all possible dispatch the little 
army pressed on, hoping to find their 
quarry in central North Carolina. But, 
Major Ferguson, hearing from the de- 
serters of their coming, began to fall 
back slowly towards his base, while he 
sent out expresses to recall the Tories 
whom he had permitted to leave his 
camp, and to recruit such others as 
could be found. He began this move- 
ment as if intent on reaching the district 
of Ninety-six and effecting a juncture 
with Tarleton, but his real purpose was 
to throw the enemy off his scent and 
then to await reinforcements. He accord- 
ingly forded the Broad river at Den- 
ard ford, and, keeping along that stream, 
struck off to the east towards Cornwallis, 
who lay at Charlotte, and, sending out 
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expresses, lay by near King’s Mountain, 
and finally encamped on a spur of that 
mountain, thinking it impregnable. 
The British commander’s ruse was 
eompletely successful. The pursuers 
following on his trail found themselves 
at fault at the ford of the Broad, and were 
just about pushing on to Ninety-six when 
Colonel Lacey of Hamptons South Caro- 
lina troops, hearing of this rode twenty- 
five miles to warn them of the ruse that 
had been practised on them and to offer 
the coalition of the commands of Col- 
onels Williams, Hill and himself. This 
was agreed to and a rendezvous ap- 
pointed for the next day, at the Cowpens. 
The final gathering of the clans was 
accordingly held at that place, and 
when the four hundred men thus added 
were enumerated the whole force was 
found to consist of about eighteen hun- 
dred men. This was thenight of the sixth 
of October. It was decided at a coun- 
cil of war, to choose out of the whole 
number of troops nine hundred picked 
men, and press rapidly on, lest Ferguson 
succeed in obtaining reinforcements 
before the blow could be struck. Both 
parties were pretty accurately informed 
as to the movements of the other by 
their scouts, and the patriots had the 
good luck to intercept most of Fergu- 
son’s dispatches. In one of these to 
Lord Cornwallas he said : “I am onmy 
march toward you by a road leading 
from Cherokee ford, north of King’s 
Mountain. Three orfour hundred good 
soldiers, part dragoons, would finish the 
business. Something must be done 
soon. This is their last push in this 
quarter.” And indeed if this failed this 
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was likely to be their last push. King’s 
Mountain was about thirty miles away. 
A night’s march, a brave rush, was the 
programme the mountain men proposed 
to carry out now as they had so often 
against their Indian foes in the fast- 
nesses of the western hills. 

King’s Mountain might easily have 
been reached by dawn had the roads 
been good. But they were very bad 
and the night brought on a cold autum- 
nal drizzle, which by morning became a 
decided rain. The men, wearied and 
worn as they were, were obliged to bear 
the pelting of the rain in order to give 
their outer garments to the protection 
of their powder and their guns. So, 
wrapping them carefully, they stocially 
pressed on through the darkness and the 
storm. It was high noon when they 
reached the immediate vicinity of the 
foe and happily the rain had ceased and 
the sky had cleared away. 

Several of the officers were intimately 
acquainted with the neighborhood as 
they had camped on the very spot where 
Ferguson had now pitched his camp the 
preceding year while on a hunting ex- 
cursion. The scouts, too, had learned 
by dissimulation much concerning the 
disposition of the forces from neighbor- 
ing Tories. A council of war quickly 
decided in favor of an instant assault. 

The hill occupied by the British has 
been described by a recent writer * as 
“a narrow ridge of ground about a third 
of a mile long and at its greatest breadth 
not more than three hundred and fifty 
feet wide, a mere spur of a loftier emi- 


*Edmund Kirke in ‘The Rear Guard of the Revo- 
lution,’ 





nence known as King’s Mountain. 

It rises only sixty feet from the surround- 
ing country, but its sides slope steeply, 
and at the time of the battle were cov- 
ered with a heavy growth of timber, 
behind which the assailants could shield 
their approach ; but at the summit they 
would be met by a high escarpment of 
rocks, broken, jagged and heaped con- 
fusedly together.” Upon this strong 
point he had a little army of eleven 
hundred and twenty-five men, part reg- 
ulars, but mainly Tory recruits, as is 
shown by the rolls returned that morn- 
ing and found in the papers after the 
battle. 

The plan of battle agreed on was as 
follows: The eminence was to be 
stormed simultaneously on all sides, 
except, of course, the narrow neck on 
the north uniting this point to the rest 
of the range. The right centre under 
Colonel Campbell and the left centre 
under Colonel Shelby were to attack 
the southern end a little to the east and 
west respectively, while Colonel Sevier 
with his men and half of Colonel Cleve- 
land’s, under Major Winston, were to 
storm the eastern slope on the right 
wing, and Colonel Cleveland with the 
other half of his force with the South 
Carolinians, under Colonels Lacey, Hill 
and Williams, were to attack the western 
slope as the left wing. The dispositions 
were rapidly and eagerly made, Colonel 
Campbell personally addressing each 
body before they took their places. 
Time was allowed for the different 
divisions to reach their posts and the 
assault was nearly coincident, except 
that Campbell’s men, a little too-impet- 
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uous, anticipated their comrades by a 
few minutes. The mountaineers swarmed 
up the slope with their usual enterprise, 
taking advantage of rocks and trees and 
firing independently and only when a 
good mark was offered for their trusty 
Deckard rifles. The first onslaught was 
courageously met,and though the Tories, 
like all untrained troops, aimed too high 
down the slope they made a good fight 
and when brought to close quarters 
fought sharply with butchers’ knives 
fastened to their guns in lieu of bayonets. 
At nearly every point the first onslaught 
was repulsed. But the woodsmen only 
recoiled long enough to reload behind 
some tree,and then with yells and shouts 
returned to the fray. Hemmed in on 
every side, the prey of the huntsmen’s 
unerring aim the Tories finally became 
demoralized, and Major Ferguson see- 
ing that the fortunes of the day were 
desperate and his regulars’ gallant con- 
duct in vain, attempted to cut his way 
through the centre. But Campbell and 
Sevier cut down the compact ranks of 
the regulars in swathes, and the gallant 
leader himself fell mortally wounded. 
This was the signal for a general sur- 
render and in the brief space of one 
hour and five minutes the battle was 
‘fought and won. The whole force on 
the morning’s roll was accounted for in 
killed, wounded and prisoners with the 
exception of twenty men, who either 
escaped or were left unseen in the woods. 
The killed numbered two hundred and 
twenty-five and the wounded one hun- 
dred and thirty, a proportion of killed 
to wounded altogether unknown in or- 
dinary warfare and a remarkable testi- 
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mony to the accurate aim of the woods- 
men. The American loss was only 
twenty-eight killed and_ sixty-two 
wounded, but among these was the 
brave Colonel Williams and Captain 
Sevier, a brother of Colonel Sevier— 
both serious losses. 

Thus did those brave men from their 
eagle nests in the mountains sweep down 
like a besom of destruction upon the 
insolent foe and oppressor, and by one 
bold stroke change the whole aspect of 
the war. It is difficult to rightly esti- 
mate the consequences of such a fight. 
The numbers engaged seem so trifling, 
the aspect of the affair itself so transi- 
tory. The victorious army did not even 
stay to bury the dead, but leaving 
Colonel Campbell with fifty men to do 
the last offices for their comrades, they 
hurried away lest Cornwallis should fall 
upon them and defeat them or at least 
take away their captives. It was only 
a slender column cut away, but on it 
rested a great superstructure and it was 
essential to its existence. Little more 
than a border foray in appearance, this 
action was the beginning of the end and 
thenceforth the liberty of the American 
people, though not yet secured, was cer- 
tain. 

The dead buried, the prisoners were 
confined at the court house of Fincastle 
county, Virginia, and Campbell set out 
to join Sevier in a raid into the Chero- 
kee country, but he was too late for this 
service. He received, in January, 1781, 
a call from General Green to join him 
in opposing Cornwallis, and responded 
to it with four hundred riflemen. Where- 
upon Cornwallis hearing of his presence 














in the forces opposed to him, sent him 
a threat that he would be hung if taken, 
because the Americans had hung a 
number of Tories taken at King’s Moun- 
tain for crimes committed at various 
times. If he hoped to intimidate by 
this threat, he little knew the temper of 
this man. His first pitched battle was 
that of Guilford Court House, on the 
fifteenth of March, 1781, in which he 
acted under the immediate command 
of General Lee. His riflemen opened 
the battle and behaved with signal 
bravery, and in the evening, when Lee 
drew off precipitately, they were left 
alone in a position far advanced, and, 
though they fought nobly, were sadly 
cut to pieces by a charge of Tarleton’s 
dragoons. Colonel Campbell was bit- 
terly indignant at the way he had been 
treated and cut to the heart by the 
slaughter of his gallant neighbors whom 
he had led to such a fatal field, and in 
grief and indignation left the army and 
returned home, although he was over- 
whelmed with compliments upon the 
spirit displayed both by himself and his 
command. 

Meanwhile, the legislature of Vir- 
ginia and the continental congress voted 
special resolutions of congratulation and 
thanks to the hero of King’s Mountain, 
and the Virginia legislature further voted 
him a horse and trappings and a sword. 
Washington, too, issued a special order 
congratulating the army on the happy 
turn of the tide of success. These felic- 
itations produced little effect on the 
wounded spirit of the leader, and he de- 
termined to return to the council hall, 
and announced himself again a candi- 
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date on the thirty-first of March. He 
was offered the shrievalty of his county, 
but declined it, and, being elected again, 
took his seat in the house of delegates, 
where he was received with a respect 
adequate to his recent exploit. But he 
was too conspicuous as a soldier to be 
permitted to remain in retirement, and 
LaFayette having assumed the com- 
mand of the troops in Virginia, he 
was appointed a brigadier-general in 
the Virginia line and induced to again 
enter the service. His appointment 
was made on the fifteenth day of June, 
and, leave being granted for the re- 
mainder of the session of the house of 
delegates, he hastened to join the army 
and take command of a brigade of light 
infantry and riflemen. 

His time of earthly service, however, — 
was nearly over. The only notable en- 
gagement of this summer in which he 
was concerned was a brilliant fight at 
the Burnt Chimneys, but the numbers 
engaged were so small that it was little 
more than askirmish. Though a strong 
and vigorous man, he yielded speedily 
to a “complaint in his breast,” which 
attacked him at this time, and died, 
quite suddemy, on the twenty-second 
of August, 1781, in his thirty-sixth 
year. 

His early death caused very general 
grief, both at his home, among his com- 
rades in arms, in the legislature of Vir- 
ginia and among the officers of the 
army, who had discerned in his courage 
and efficiency the highest promise. The 
testimony offered by the general order 
of LaFayette on the occasion of his 
death, to the esteem and appreciation 
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with which he was regarded, is so apt 
that I cannot forbear quoting it some- 
what at length. 


August 25, 1785. 

The general has no doubt but that the army will 
unite with him in regretting General Campbell's 
death, an officer whose service must have endeared 
him to every citizen, and in particular to every 
American soldier. The glory which General Camp- 
bell has acquired at the affairs of King’s Moun- 
tain and Guilford Court House will do his mem- 
ory everlasting honor, and insure him an high 
rank among the defenders of liberty in the Ameri- 
can cause. 

The general wishes it had been possible for him. 
self and the officers of the army to have paid him 
those honors to which his rank, but particularly 
his merit, so highly entitled him ; but his great dis- 
tance from the army and our present situation render 
it impossible. 

The lieutenant of the county will assemble a 
corps of militia and pay military honors to the 
deceased general. General Stevens is requested 
to name a deputation of four field officers, who 
will immediately repair to Rocky Mills, and, in the 
name of the army, pay General Campbell their last 
respects. 

LAFAYETTE. 
Wm. BARBER, D. A. G. 


We may well lament that the confi- 
dence which the gallant marquis here 
expressed in the lasting fame of this 
noble man has not been justified. The 
mere soldier of the Revolution has met 
a hard fate at the hands of posterity. 
A few impressed themselves too deeply 
on the page of history to permit of for- 
getfulness ; others were fortunate enough 
to add fresh lustre to their laurels in 
building and conserving the government 
for whose creation they had fought ; but 
those who died with only their military 
fame to claim remembrance, have gen- 
erally failed to obtain their just due. Of 
these Campbell was eminently one. Had 
he lived he might well have hoped to 
achieve distinction in the career of 
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statesmanship, having already in the in- 
tervals of active service shown no mean 
ability. . At least we may say for him that 
had he not stood shoulder to shoulder 
with his comrades in war in the prom- 
inent services of peace, yet ‘as the em- 
bodiment of the great victory to which 
he lead his countrymen, he would have 
gathered around himself, as years wore 
on, the mellow light of a glory that was 
justly his. Not only has he fallen short 
of his due meed of praise, but one of 
his comrades strove to tarnish his hon- 
ors many years after, when stung by 
what he deemed a neglect of his own 
honors, and led to a long and bitter 
controversy which completely vindi- 
cated General Campbell; and he has 
further suffered at the hands of the bio- 
graphers of Sevier and Shelby, who in 
mistaken zeal have thought they did 
their heroes service when they tricked 
them out in the habit of another man. 
Nor did he have any son to keep his 
memory alive. His only child who 
reached maturity was a daughter. She 
married General Francis Preston, and 
her sons, especially he who bore the 
heroe’s name, William Campbell Preston, 
sometime senator in congress from 
South Carolina, a noble man anda great 
orator, have done honor to their de- 
scent. From this source some of his 
blood has mingled with some of the 
most famous in the south, with that of 
Carrington, McDowell and Floyd in 
Virginia, of Hampton of South Carolina, 
and of Breckinridge in Kentucky, but, 
however much the vigor of these stocks 
may be due to the hardy warrior of a 
hundred years ago, few care to trace it 

















where there is no landmark of his 
name. 

Whatever else we may say of him, this 
at least it is safe to say: ‘That he 
deserved well of his country,” and by 
virtue of his holding the chief command 
on that glorious day that “changed 
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the fate of war,’’ no less than by the 
courage he displayed on that occasion, 
he deserves of us the title his contem- 
poraries so gladly accorded, of ‘“‘ Hero 
of King’s Mountain.” 


ETHELBERT D. WARFIELD. 








THE Honorable William Dummer 
Powell was of a very old Welsh family 
—the family estate in Wales was ‘“‘ Caer 
Howel.” The chief-justice’s grand- 
father, John Powell, came from Eng- 
land to America as secretary to Lieu- 
tenant-governor Dummer ; his grand- 
mother was sister of Lieutenant-governor 
Dummer ; his father was John Powell 
of Boston, Massachusetts, The chief- 
justice was born in Boston in 1755. At 
the age of nine years he was sent to 
England to be educated. From Eng- 
land he was sent to Holland to acquire 
a knowledge of the French and Dutch 
languages, and in 1772 he returned to 
Boston. He was called to the bar in 
1779, by the middle temple. Previously 
to 1791 he had resided, for a short time 
in Lower Canada and had rendered val- 
uable aid to the United Empire Loyalists 
in obtaining the act of 1791. 

On the eleventh of May, 1789, he left 
Montreal with his family for Detroit, 
which was still in possession of the 
British, and continued in their posses- 
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sion till the Jay treaty of 1796. The 
journey of himself and family to Detroit 
has been most graphically described by 
his sister in a journal she kept of the 
voyage, which was made principally in 
boats. Some idea of the difficulty of 
ascending the St. Lawrence and the 
rapids at that day, in small boats, is 
made plain from the fact that it took 
the chief-justice and his family ten days 
to reach Kingston. The journal de- 
scribes Kingston at that time as “a 
small town, standing ona beautiful bay, 
at the foot of Lake Ontario.” It took 
four days to traverse the lake from 
Kingston to Niagara; there the party 
met the celebrated Indian chief Joseph 
Brant. Afterwards they visited Fort 
Schlosser, thence to Fort Erie by bat- 
teau. While at Fort Erie they had an 
opportunity of visiting an Indian coun- 
cil held on the opposite side of the 
river. There were upward of two hun- 
dred chiefs at this council, delegates of 
the Six Nations. I extract Miss Pow- 
ell’s description of this council, which 
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shows how the councils were managed 
in those days. The writer says: 

Each tribe formed a circle under the shade of a 
tree, their faces toward each other; they never 
changed places, but sat or lay on the grass, as they 
liked. The speaker of each tribe stood with his back 
against a tree. The old women walked one by one, 
with great solemnity, and seated themselves behind 
the men; they were wholly covered with their 
blanketsand sought not, by the effect of ornaments, to 
attract or fright the other sex, for I cannot tell whether 
the men mean to make themselves charming or hor- 
rible by the pains they take with their persons. 

Referring to the squaws and their 
taciturnity in council, Miss Powell says : 

Their ladies (squaws) preserved a modest silence 
in the debates (I fear they are not like women of 
other countries), but nothing is determined without 
their advice and approbation. 

Speaking of the Indian chiefs, she 
says: 

They are remarkably tall and finely made, and 
walk with a degree of grace and dignity you can 
have no idea of. J declare our beaux looked quite 
insignificant by them. One man called tomy mind 
some of Homer's finest heroes, 

One of the chiefs she met at this coun- 
cil was Red Jacket, whose appearance 
and dress she fully describes, not omit- 
ting his “ scarlet coat, richly embroid- 
ered, that must have been made half a 
century, with waist-coat of the same.” 
The party were at Fort Erie on the 
fourth of June, the king’s birthday, and 
there did honor to the day. On the 
ninth of June the party reached Detroit. 
She says : 

In drawing the line between the British and 
American possessions, this fort was left within 
their lines. A new town is now to be built on 
the other side of the river, where the courts are 
held, and where my brother must, of course, reside. 

Detroit was at this time, 1789, in- 
cluded in the district of Hesse, and was 
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the first seat of justice in that region of 
country. The Honorable William 
Dummer Powell was the first judge who 
presided over this court. He was ap- 
pointed a commissioner of the peace of 
the province of Quebec in January, 1789. 
On examining the archives at Ottawa, 
we find that in January, 1791, he was 
appointed commissioner of oyer and 
terminer and gaol delivery for Quebec, 
and in 1792, to the same office in and 
for Upper Canada. On the third of 
September, 1792, Judge Powell presided 
at his majesty’s court of oyer and ter- 
miner in and for the district of Hesse 
in the province of Upper Canada, and 
in October, 1793, we find him presiding 
judge of the court of oyer and terminer 
for the western district held at the court 
house of the “township of Assumption.”’ 
The records say of the township of As- 
sumption ; as amatter of fact, however, 
there is not, nor was there, a township 
of Assumption in the western district. 
What is evidently meant is the parish of 
L’Assumption in which the town of 
Sandwich, on the Detroit river, is situ- 
ate. At this second court held by Judge 
Powell in Upper Canada, he had as as- 
sociates on the bench, James Baby and 
Alexander Grant—a grand jury of sev- 
enteen, of whom John McGregor was 
one. Twelve of the grand jurors had 
French names. The French were still 
largely in the majority in that part of 
the province. At this court a prisoner 
was tried and convicted of manslaughter 
—the sentence of the court, as expressed 
in the record, is “To be burned in the 
hand and accordingly put in execution 
before the court.” 

















Judge Powell presided in the courts of 
oyer and terminer, and gaol delivery 
yearly, and at times twice a year in the 
several districts into which the province 
had been divided. The Eastern, Mid- 
land Home and Western, from 1793 
down to his retirement from the bench 
in 1825. The records show that during 
this period, in a country of magnificent 
distances, primitive mode of navigation, 
stage coach and corduroy roads, he per- 
formed all his judicial duties with regu- 
. larity and constant watchfulness of the 
good of the people. The practice of 
burning convicted prisoners in the hand 
and sentencing them to stand in the 
pillory was not uncommon in these times 
of our judicial history. Although Judge 
Powell first presided at a criminal court 
at L’Assumption in 1793, he had before 
this held the court of common pleas at 
L’Assumption, in the western district, 
for I find in the archives of Osgoode 
Hall a book in which is contained this 


entry : 
‘* PROVINCE OF QUEBEC.” 

Court of common pleas holden at L’Assumption 
in the western district, on the eleventh day of August, 
1791, pursuant to adjournment. 

Present, The Honorable William Dummer Pow- 
ell, first judge of the said court.” 


At this court an action on a penal 
statute, in the name of the king, on the 
information of William Gartham against 
William Scott was tried. Exception 
was taken to the jurisdiction of the 
court, and the court said : 


Although the jurisdiction given to this court is 
summary and withou appeal, by the ordinance of 
1791 the magistrates in towns are empowered, at the 
request of the inhabitants, to make regulations for 
the police, which being published, shall have full 
force of law for six months, the lower penalties to be 
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received by plaint before one judge of court of com- 
mon pleas, as incause, under £10 sterling without 
appeal. 


At an adjournment of this court the 
examination of witnesses was in French, 
the counsel asked the witnesses questions 
in French and the witnesses answered 
them in French. 

Judge Powell held this court again in 
March, 1792. He held the civil court 
of Nisi Prius in the Home, Midland and 
Eastern Districts in 1795 and thence 
forward. In his administration of both 
civil and criminal law he gave great sat 
isfaction ; his manly, independent qual- 
ities endeared him to the people, and 
gained for him a high reputation as a 
judge. 

Chief-justice Powell was a prominent 
figure and bore an important, if not a 


. conspicuous, part on the British side in 


the War of 1812. He was during that 
eventful period in York, and was the 
principal confidential agent of the gov- 
ernor at that town. We learn from a 
letter, written by Sir Isaac Brock to Sir 
George Prevost, that not only the chief- 
justice, but also Mr. Grant Powell, his 
third son and father of Mr. Grant Pow- 
ell, under secretary of state at Ottawa, 
and of Mrs. John Ridout, wife of John 
Ridout, registrar of county of York, 
had the confidence of both the civil and 
military commanders of that day. 

By a letter addressed to Colonel 
Baynes, under date of July 23, 1812, 
Sir Isaac Brock thus expressed himself. 
The letter is dated at York and says: 

I wish very much something might be done for 
Mr. Grant Powell. He was regularly brought up in 


England as a surgeon. I intended to have proposed 
him to Sir George to appoint him permanent sur- 
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geon to the Marine department, but I now seriously 
think the situation would now answer. His abilities, 
I should think, might be more fully employed now 
that so many troops have been called out. 


Subsequently, Dr. Grant Powell was 
appointed surgeon, having charge of all 
hospital arrangements on the Niagara 
frontier. After the investment of York 
by the Americans, in April, 1813, the 
chief-justice held very important com- 
munications with the British military 
commander, relative to the condition of 
affairs and the measures proper to be 
taken for the public safety. I find from 
a memorandum of Mr. T. G. Ridout, of 
the fifth of May, 1813, that on the thir- 
tieth of April, 1813, this communication 
was held, and that his father and Dr., 
afterward Bishop Strachan were engaged 
in the same enterprise. The memoran- 
dum of Mr. Ridout was as follows : 


I(T. J. Ridout) left York on Sunday, the second 
instant, at noon, at which time the American fleet, 
consisting of the Madison, Oneida and ten schoon- 
ers, with the Gloucester, were lying at anchor about 
two miles from the garrison, wind bound by a south- 
east wind. All their troops were embarked the 
evening before, excepting a small party, who burnt 
the large blockhouse, government house and officers’ 
quarters. At nine in the morning a naval officer 
came down to town and collected ten men out of 
the taverns, where they had been all night. 

The commissariat magazines were shipped the pre- 
ceding days, and great quantities of the provisions 
given to our country people who brought their 
wagons down to assist the Americans to transport the 
public stores found at Mrs. Elmsley’s house and at 
Boulton’s barn. The lower blockhouse and govern- 
ment buildings were burnt on Saturday. Major 
Givin’s and Dr. Powell's houses were entirely plun- 
dered by the enemy, and some persons from the 
Humber. Jackson and his two sons and Ludden, 
the butcher, had been riding through the country 
ordering the militia to come in and be put on their 
parole, which caused great numbers to obey volun- 
tarily and through fear, 

Duncan Cameron, Esq., delivered all the money 
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in the receiver-general’s hands (to the amount, as I 
understand, of £2,500) over to Captain Elliot of the 
American navy, the enemy having threatened to 
burn the town if it was not given up. 

On Friday, the thirtieth, the Chief Justice, Judge 
Powell, my father, Dr. Strachan and D. Cameron 
called upon General Dearborn, requesting he would 
allow the magistrates to retain their authority over 
our own people. Accordingly, he issued a general 
order, saying it was not his intention to deprive the 
magistracy of its civil functions, that they should be 
supported, and if any of the United States troops 
committed any depredation, a strict scrutiny into it 
should follow. The gaol was given up to the sheriff, 
butno prisoners. The public provincial papers were 
found out, but ordered to be protected, so that noth- 
ing was destroyed excepting the books, papers, 
records and furniture of the upper and lower houses 
of assembly. It was said they haddestroyed our bat- 
teries and taken away the cannon. The barracks were 
not burnt. The American officers said their force, on 
the twenty-seventh was three thousand land forceand 
one thousand seamen and marines, and that their 
loss was five hundred killed and wounded. 

Signed, T. G. Ripovut. 

Kingston, May 5, 1813. 


As regards this attack on York in 
April, 1813, it has come down to us as a 
matter of history that in the conduct of 
the negotiations with the American com- 
mander for the capitulation of the 
place, Dr. Strachan and the gentlemen 
associated with him acted with great 
intrepidity and courage, directed to the 
preservation of the towns-people from 
carnage and their property from destruc- 
tion. Dr. Strachan was much incensed 
at the conduct of the Americans and did 
not hesitate, after the event, to say that 
the deputation had not received proper 
consideration and had been treated with 
harshness; he also complained that 
while the negotiation was pending the 
ship being built in the harbor and naval 
store had been set on fire. But then it 
is to be remembered that at that time 











the towns-people were in very bad humor 
and did not only complain of the Amer- 
icans and their invasion, but bitterly 
complained that the town had been neg- 
lected by the British general and not 
furnished with regular troops to meet 
the expected attack. 

Asa matter of fact, when the American 
flotilla was first discovered making for the 
harbor, on the twenty-fifth of April, there 
were no regular troops in the place ; and 
when the Americans landed the only op- 
position they met was Major Givens at 
the head of forty Indians and a few civil- 
ilians of the town. Afterward, however, 
this force was supplemented by about four 
hundred of the Eighth Newfoundland 
and Glengary regiments and five hun- 
dred undisciplined militia men—a very 
inferior force to the Americans. The 
British were obliged to retreat after the 
blowing up of the magazine, by which 
the Americans lost their general—Gen- 
eral Pyke. The towns-people severely 
criticised their own general, General 
Sheafe, for his conduct of the defense of 
the town and of his hasty retreat, leav- 
ing the inhabitants at the mercy of the 
American military force. Dr. Strachan, 
in writing to a friend in Scotland after 
the departure of the Americans, gave a 
very vivid account of this whole affair, 
detailing at length the incidents of the 
capture. In this communication he 
complains bitterly of the treatment 
the inhabitants had received, but 


more especially the indignity to which 
he had been subjected himself by 
General Dearborn—that he had treated 
him with great harshness and spoke dis- 
respectfully of him. But then, on the 
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other, hand General Dearborn was met 
with many peremptory demands. Dr. 
Strachan was not a man to mince mat- 
ters in anything he undertook. The 
account given by himself shows that his 
requests were couched in the language of 
command. The capitulators were much 
disposed to regulate the whole matter of 
capitulation. The American commander ~ 
and Commodore Chauncy were not dis- 
posed to submit to this. 

In reading the history of this invasion 
April, 1813, I gather that the dogs of 
war being let loose, there was consider- 
able barking on both sides. Happily 
these times have passed away, and men 
of the same blood, separated only by a 
great river, can approach each other in 
times of peace and friendship as chil- 
dren of one mother. 

In writing the judicial life of Chief 
Justice Powell and of the period of the 
war, full justice can not be done to the 
subject without referring to Mr. Grant 
Powell, previously referred to, not only 
because of the relation he bore to the 
chief justice, but to the governor-gen- 
eral, especially as such reference will 
elucidate the history of the period. 

The Americans in their attack on 
York in April, had, as has been shown, 
plundered the public stores and burnt 
and destroyed much public propefty and 
destroyed the public library, then much 
prized in the town. In July of 1813, 
the Americans made another attack on 
York ; the condition of matters in York 
after the second attack is well described 
in a communication made by Mr. 
Grant Powell and Dr. Strachan to his 
excellency the governor-general, on the 
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second of August, 1813, and was as fol- 


lows : 
YorkK, 2nd August, 1813. 

Srr: We beg leave to state for the information 
of his excellency the governor-general, that about 
eleven o'clock on Saturday morning, the enemy's fleet 
of twelve sail were seen standing for the harbor. Al- 
most all the gentlemen of the town having retired, we 
proceeded to the garrison about two o'clock and 
watched till half past three, when the Py¢er, the 
Madison and Oneida came to anchor in the offing 
and the schooners continued to pass up the harbor 
with their sweeps, as the wind had become light ; 
three coming too abreast of the town, the remainder 
near the garrison. About four P. M., several boats 
full of troops landed at the garrison, and we, bearing 
a white flag, desired the first officer we met to con- 
duct us to Commodore Chauncey. 

We mentioned to the commodore that the inhab- 
itants of York, consisting chiefly of women and chil- 
dren, were alarmed at the approach of the fleet and 
that we had come to know his intention respecting 
the town ; that if it were to be pillaged or destroyed 
we might take such measures as were still in our 
power for their removal and protection. We added 
that the town was totally defenseless, the militia be- 


ing still on parole, and that the gentlemen had left 
it having heard that the principal inhabitants of Ni- 
agara had been carried away captive—a severity un- 


usual in war. Commodore Chauncey replied that it 
was far from his intention to molest the inhabitants 
of York in person or in property ; he was sorry that 
any of the gentlemen had thought it necessary to 
retire, and that he did not know of any person taken 
from Niagara of the description mentioned. Colonel 
Scott, the commandant of the troops, said that a few 
persons had certainly been taken away. The com- 
modore told us that his coming to York at present 
was a sort of retaliation for the visits our fleet had 
made on the other side of the lake, and to possess 
himself of the public stores and destroy the fortifica- 
tions, but that he would burn no houses; he men- 
tioned something of Sodus, and the necessity of re- 
taliation should such measure be taken in future. He 
likewise expressed much regret at the destruction of 
our public library on the twenty-seventh of April, 
informing us that he had madea strict search through 
his fleet for the books; many of them had been 
found, which he would send back by the first flag of 
truce. He then asked what public stores were here, 
a question which we could not answer. In parting, 
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both the Commodore and Colonel Scott pledged 
their honor that our persons and property should be 
respected, and that even the town should not be en- 
tered by the troops, much less by any gentleman 
there. As we were quietng the minds of the in- 
habitants, the troops took possession of the town 
opened the jail, liberated the prisoners, taking three 
soldiers confined for felony with them ; they visited 
the hospitals and paraded the few men that 
could not be removed. They then entered the 
stores of Major Allan and Mr. St. George and 
secured the contents, consisting chiefly of flour. 
Observing this, we went to Colonel Scott and in- 
formed him that he was taking property. He replied 
that a great deal of officers’ luggage had been found 
in Mr. Allan’s store and that all the private property 
was to be respected. Provisions of all kinds were 
lawful prize, because they were the subsistance of 
armies. That if we prevailed in the contest, the 
British government would make up the loss, and if 
they were successful their government would most 
willingly reimburse the sufferers. He concluded by 
declaring that he would seize all provisions he could 
find. 

The three schooners, which had anchored abreast 
of the town, towed out between eleven and twelve 
o'clock on Saturday night, and we suppose that the 
fleet would have sailed immediately, but having been 
informed by some traitor that valuable stores had 
been sent up the Don, the schooners came up the 
harbour yesterday morning. The troops were again 
landed, and three armed boats went up the Don in 
search of the stores. We have since learned that 
through the meritorious exertions of a few young 
men, two of the narhe of Playter, everything was 
conveyed away before the enemy reached the place 
—two or three boats, containing trifling articles, 
which had been hid in the marsh, were discovered 
and taken, but in the main object the enemy was 
disappointed. As soon as the armed boats returned, 
the troops went on board, and by sunset both 
soldiers and sailors had evacuated the town. The 
barracks, the wood-yard and the storehouses on 
Gibralter point were then set on fire, and this morn- 
ing at daylight the enemy's fleet sailed. 

The troops which were landed act as marines, and 
appear to be all they had on board—not more cer- 
tainly than two hundred and forty men. The fleet 
consists of fourteen armed vessels. One is left at 
Sackett’s Harbour. 

It is but justice to Commodore Chauncey and 
Colonel Scott to state that their men, while on shore, 














behaved well, and no private house was entered or 


destroyed. 
We have the honor to be, etc., etc., etc., 
[Signed], 
JOHN STRACHAN. 
GRANT POWELL. 
COLONEL BARNES, 
Adjutant-General. 


If there isa prevalent tradition that the 
Americans acted with undue severity on 
this occasion of the capture of York, 
this communication should dispel any 
such idea if it exists in the public mind. 
The Americans, in fact, performed their 
military duty ina becoming manner and 
with a just regard of the rights of men. 
Continental wars have shown that the 
further east you go the less regard is 
paid to private rights. 

That the chief-justice was especially 
honored by his excellency, the governor- 
general, with his confidence, appears 
from several communications. As head 
of the law, he was in the confidence of 
the magistracy of the day—acting in 
concert with them for the welfare of 
the town and surrounding country. 

Being at Kingston on the fourth of 
June, 1813, in the intervening period be- 
tween the first and second attack by the 
Americans on York, he addressed the 
following letter to the governor’s secre- 
tary—which contained a report of the 
magistrates resident in York, but at a 
meeting at which the chief-justice was 
present, and took a conspicuous part 
in its proceedings. The letter is as 


follows ; 
KINGSTON, June 4, 1813. 

S1r :—Conformably to the pleasure of his excel- 

lency, the governor-in-chief, I have the honor to 

enclgse to you a copy of the proceedings of the 

magistrates, etc., at York during the possession of 

that place by the enemy. 
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I beg leave to submit for his excellency’s informa- 
tion, that under the existing circumstances it was 
thought inexpedient especially to advert to the plun- 
der or receipt of public property, which in such 
case would have been concealed from search or de- 
fended by force, which the police had no means to 
control, 

But in aid of that object the sheriff was directed 
by the meeting to consider himself as the king's 
bailiff, as usual, and whenever public property was 
found by himself, or pointed out to him by others to 
take it into his hands, leaving the claimant to estab- 
lish his pretentions tc the possession by the ordinary 
courts of law until a change of circumstances en- 
abled the ministers of the law to act with decided 
power to overawe opposition. This measure was 
deemed merely prudence. 

I have the honor to be, etc., etc., 
[Signed], 
Wo. DUMMER POWELL, 
Edward Benton, esq. 


At a meeting of the magistrates resi- 
dent in the town of York, attended by 
the judges, the sheriff and the Rev. Dr. 
Strachan, the actual situation of the 
town and district was taken into con- 
sideration : 


The enemy's fleet and army lying in the harbor, 
all our military defences at the port destroyed, the 
inhabitants disarmed and on parole, it is obvious 
that measures of as much energy as our circum- 
stances admit should be immediately adopted to 
preserve order and prevent anarchy, to support and 
encourage the loyal, to suppress the disloyal and to 
confirm the wavering. 

It is, therefore, unanimously declared that, by the 
eruption of the enemy and temporary possession of 
this port, no change has taken place in the relation 
of the subject to his majesty'’s government and laws, 
except to such as were parties to the capitulation as 
prisoners of war and are under parole of honor not to 
bear arms until exchanged. 

That it is equally now, as before the invasion, high 
treason to aid, assist, counsel or comfort the enemy. 
That all felons and evil-doers are equally amenable 
to the laws as before. That the powers of the magis- 
trates and ministers of the law are unimpaired, and 
continued to be so even during the actual pos- 
session of the enemy, as the commander of the 





forces declared by a general military order to the 
troops. 

That private property, having remained unchanged 
not only in construction of the law but by the express 
terms of the capitulation, the enemy himself dis- 
claims the right assumed by some individuals to 
transfer it from the owner. 

That it is the duty of all good subjects to declare 
tothe magistrate all instances of such unjust pos- 
session as may come to their knowledge and of the 
magistrate to enforce the restitution. 

That persons desirous to signify their abhorence 
of anarchy, which must prevail if principles adverse 
to the above declaration gain ground, are called 
upon to associate in support of the laws and to 
afford their aid to the civil magistrates and their 
ministers. 

That the high sheriff do publish and enforce this 
declaration. 


I find the chief-justice again on the 
twenty-eight June, 1813, and on the first 
of August, 1813, in confidential com- 
munication with Sir George Prevost 
relative to the American invasion of 
York. As the communication of the 
twenty-eight of June was of a private 
and confidential character, I will do 
no more than simply refer to it without 
giving its full contents. The sub- 
stance of the communication of the 
twenty-eighth June was in regard to the 
state of the town, laboring under the in- 
conveniences from the attack of the 
Americans, its commissariat and the 
accommodation that could be afforded 
for troops. He writes among other 
matters : 

The accommodation for troops is very little dimin- 
ished, the two blockhouses being the only soldiers 
quarters destroyed. There is timber on the ground 
prepared for building ways and wharf for the ship 
sufficient to throw up a coarse but warm cover for a 
great many men at little expense. The town could 
not hold one thousand men without great incon- 
venience. 
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The communication of the first of 
August was as follows : 


William Dummer Powell to Sir George Prevost : 
NEAR YorK, August 1, 1813. 
Sir :—Yesterday morning the American squadron, 
consisting of two ships, a brig and twelve sail of 
other vessels entered the harbor of York and landed 
troops computed at two thousand men. As they 
seized upon the flour in Messrs. Allan and St. George's 
store and served it out to the inhabitants, it is to be pre- 
sumed that they do not mean to remain long enough 
to consume it themselves. The male inhabitants 
very generally dispersed, although most on parole 
alarmed at the transfer of paroled militia and non- 
combatants from Newark to the interior of the 
United States. Major Allan was considered so on- 
noxious that he quitted the town early. It is said 
this morning that a warrant is issued to apprehend 
him. The commissary proceeded to General de 
Rottenburgh. The cattle which had been provided 
for beef were driven off towards the head of the lake. 
The ammunition was removed to the safest place 
which could be devised. The baggage of the Nine- 
teenth dragoons was also secured as well as the cir- 
cumstances admitted. Colonel O'Neil with three 
officers entered the town as the shipping was coming 
to, and proposed requiring to gallop through. A 
message has been sent to the carrier of your excel- 
lency's despatches not to take them through York, 
and another to Major Herriot to use his discretion 
in advancing with the Voltigeurs. The squadron 
has landed a few men on the beach, supposed with 
intent to attack the depot at. Beasley's, but Major 
Maule had had the precaution to embarrass the out- 
let so that their craft could not pass, upon which 
they re-embarked and proceeded to York. The 
same brigade would join Major Maule last night, 
but, being obliged to embark their guns in boats, it 
is possible they might not venture to proceed, as 
there was no person left to forward intelligence to 
your excellency, unless Dr. Strachan should do it. 
The liberty of giving you this intelligence is taken 
bya person lately honored with your commands to 
report confidentially on certain topics. 
William Dummer Powell to Sir George Prevost: 
AUGUST 1, 9 o'clock P. M. 
Sr :—Since I took the liberty to write to your 
excellency the particulars which had come to my 
hearing of the events of yesterday, at York, further 
intelligence has reached us that after embarking 
their troops yesterday, the enemy received informa- 











tion of all the ammunition and baggage of the Nine- 
teenth dragoons, which had fallen into their hands. 
It is also reported that several boats have been taken 
in the River Credit, which we think probable, as 
Lieutenant-colonel Battersby wrote from the head of 
the lake, to Mr. Allan, that he has been constrained 
to leave his boats with baggage in the creek, and de- 
sired militia might be sent to secure them. This 
letter to Mr. Allan has not found him, as, upon 
learning that a reward was offered to apprehend 
him, he retreated to the woods. 

The despatch from your excellency to the officer 
commanding at York, has been sent on to Burling- 
ton, there being no officer left in York. The troop 
of Nineteenth dragoons on the march, halted this 
day at Port Credit, fifteen miles from York, and 
notice has been given them of the situation of that 
port. The enemy had furnished no guard beyond 
the Don bridge at six o'clock this evening, but the 
town was reported to be full of troops, and the in- 
habitants alarmed at a threatened conflagration of 
particular houses, 


No sooner had the war of 1812 ended 
than Canada, that fruitful soil of re- 
bellion, was again in a state of insurrec- 
tion in the Red River country. Earl 
Selkirk had left his native heath to plant 
his clansmen along the borders of the 
Red River of the north. In 1816 the 
pibroch and the claymore were ,busy in 
their separate vocations in the neighbor- 
hood of Fort Garry. Murder, robbery 
and arson had got a foothold on the 
hitherto peaceful prairie. Earl Selkirk 
had felt that he was commissioned to 
cause the downfall of the Northwest 
company of traders. The members 
and employés of the company resisted 
the Scottish earl. Riots occurred of a 
magnitude which in the year of grace 
1886 would be called a rebellion. The 
rioters were arrested and taken to Mon- 
treal for trial. The accused languished 
two years in prison, all because his 
lordship was not ready to proceed with 
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his indictments. At last the government 
intervened, the place of trial was 
changed to York, and the accusers and 
accused met face to face. The excite- 
ment waxed strong. It was a fortunate 
circumstance that so able and firm a 
judge as Chief Justice Powell presided 
at the trial. The reported proceed- 
ings show that great energy and ability 
was displayed by so able counsel of 
the prisoners as Samuel Sherwood and 
Levius P. Sherwood in defense of their 
clients. The jurisdiction of the court 
was attacked, and every possible device 
resorted to on the prisoners’ behalf. The 
chief justice was obliged to rule suddenly 
on points of the greatest importance, 
and was always equal to the occasion. 
A review of the report of the case, shows 
that he exhibited professional ability 
and showed a firmness coupled with im- 
partiality that will ever redound to his 
credit and to the honor and dignity of 
the bench. The prisoners were all ac- 
quitted, and thus ended the troubles of 
the prairie country, and not till the ex- 
piring of fifty years was the peace dis- 
turbed in the country of the Indians and 
the Metis. 

Up to the war of 1812 Chief Justice 
Powell had been a pvisné judge—he 
was not promoted to the chief justiceship 
till 1815. It will thus be seen that 
the major part of his judicial duties in 
the province was in the capacity of 
puisné judge. Whether as judge or 
chief justice he was always conscien- 
tious in the performance of his duties. 
Referring to “ Taylor’s Reports ”’ I find 
that the last time Chief Justice Powell 
presided in court wasin Trinity term, 6 





Geo. IV., A. D. 1825. In the proceed- 
ings of Michaelmas term, 1825, the Re- 
porter makes this note : 

MICHAELMAS TERM, 1825. 

The Honorable Mr. Justice Campbell this term 
took his seat upon the bench as chief justice in place 
of The Honorable Chief Justice Powell, who retired. 

The chief justice survived his retire- 
ment from the bench nine years. Three 
years of this time were spent in England, 
where he visited, accompanied by his 
wife and daughter. The rest of his life 
was spent in quiet retirement in Toronto, 
where he died in his seventy-ninth year. 
His widow survived him, and died in 
1849, in her ninety-first year. The 
Powells will always be remembered 
in Toronto as one of the good old fam- 
ilies of the old town of York, grown to 
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be the flourishing city of Toronto. 
There is no portrait in Osgoode Hall of 
C. J. Powell, more’s the pity. 

His granddaughter, Miss Jarvis, has 
favored me with a view of the chief jus- 
tice’s portrait in oil, in her possession. 
The likeness affords an excellent clue to 
the firmness and disposition of so excel- 
lent a judge. This likeness is by Gilbert; 
represents the chief justice in his more 
advanced years, partially bald head, 
grey hair, and a full, florid English 
face. It is to be hoped that the law 


society will continue the series so well 
begun in Osgoode, and that the por- 
traits of his immediate successors will 
soon find a place on the walls of the hall. 


D. B. Reap. 





ALASKA. 


Tue ALEUTIAN islands, or seal islands, 
as they are called, are twenty-six 
hundred miles from San Francisco, and 
about fifteen hundred miles northwest 
of Sitka ; all communication with them 
is by way of San Francisco. There 
are seventy islands in all, but the two 
small islands of the group are called 
Saint George and Saint Paul. The 
former is ten miles long and about five 
miles wide ; the latter is thirteen miles 
in length by six in breadth. Saint 
George has only a population of ninety- 
two, four only are white; Saint Paul 


II. 


has about three hundred, fourteen are 
white. On the shores of these rocky 
islands it is said nineteen-twentieths of 
all the seals of the world are caught. 
The ladies who wear the beautiful seal- 
skin robes have no idea that they are a 
product of their own country. The 
skins are nearly all shipped to Europe. 
The art of dyeing in its perfection is 
said to be possesed by only two firms 
in London and Paris, which gives them 
almost a monopoly of the trade of the 
world. There are dyers in this country 
but they do not have the skill to give 
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so rich and dark acolor as the English 
and French. The art of dyeing orig- 
inated with the Chinese. The inhabi- 
tants have nothing todo but go to the 
Russian church, except during the season 
for catching seals, and they are only 
engaged in that employment about 
seventy days in the year; the balance 
of the time they do nothing. 

When Secretary Seward purchased 
Alaska, in 1867, the value of the 
seals was not taken into account. 
Congress passed a law in 1869 making 
the Aleutian Islands a government res- 
ervation, and restricting the killing of 
seals. The government leased the isl- 
ands of St. George and St. Paul to the 
Alaska Commercial company, at an 
annual rental of fifty-five thousand dol- 
lars. They were not allowed to take 
over one hundred thousand seals a year, 
and, in addition to the lease, they were 
to pay a royalty of two dollars and 
sixty-two and one-half cents upon each 
seal taken ; also fifty-five cents a gallon 
for the seal oil extracted. An average 
seal will measure six and one-half feet 
in length and weigh four hundred pounds. 
When in Juneau we saw a skin that 
measured seven and one-half feet. The 
company were to furnish the inhabit- 
ants with a certain amount of subsist- 
ence and fuel, to maintain schools for 
the children, and to prevent the use of 
firearms on or near the sealing grounds. 
The contract expires in 1890, and it is 
said that an immense fortune has been 
made by the wise and fortunate invest- 
ment of these San Francisco business 
men. The stock of the company is 
divided into twelve shares and pays a 
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dividend of about a million dollars a 
year. This company has also a contract 
which amounts to a monopoly, for the 
fur trade on Behring and Copfer isl- 
ands, and at other points on the Kamt- 
chatka coast, and this Alaska company 
has forty or fifty other trading ports in 
Alaska. It was a great curiosity for us 
to visit the offices and storage-room 
while we were in San Francisco, and see 
the tens of thousands of seal, fox, mink 
and marten skins hanging from the raf- 
ters, and choicest of bear, deer, beaver 
and lynx skins piled up in their great 
store-rooms. Sea otters and cod fish- 
eries have become an important indus- 
try. Judging by the hoarse and 
shrieking cries of the seals at the sea] 
cliffs, near San Francisco, we should 
think the three millions of seals which 
are said to gather on the rookeries of 
St. Paul and St. George islands would 
make a terrible noise above the roar- 
ing of the ocean in a great storm as the 
waters dash against the rocks ; and, it 
is said, during summer fogs the pilots 
are guided to the islands by the noise. 
The killing of the seals by the natives 
is thus described : 


They start out before dawn, and running down 
the shore, get between the sleeping seals and the 
water, and then drive them, as they would so many 
sheep, to the killing ground a half mile inland. They 
drive them slowly, giving them frequent rests for 
cooling, and gradually turning aside and leaving be- 
hind all seals that are not up to requisite agefand 
condition. When the poor tame things have reached 
their death-ground, the natives go around with heavy 
clubs and kill them with one blow on the head. 

On one trip, in 1883, the steamer St. 
Paul brought down sixty-three thousand 
seal skins, valued at six hundred and 


thirty thousand dollars, and the tax paid 





to the government amounted to one 
hundred and sixty-five thousand three 
hundred and seventy-five dollars. All 
seal from whose skins are made the 
beautiful, artistic wraps which our Amer- 
ican ladies wear, are caught in Alaska ; 
the skins are shipped to Europe to be 
colored, then returned to this country, 
and a duty of twenty per cent. paid 
beside cost of freight, etc. It is gen- 
erally understood that the furiers in 
London and Paris reap a profit of one 
hundred per cent. on their seal skin 
garments. 


THE INDIANS OF ALASKA. 

There are said to be ten different 
tribes of Indians on the coast and as 
many more inland. At the taking of 
the last census there was an effort 
made to take the number of Indians in 
Thenum- 


Alaska, but without success. 
ber is estimated to be from forty to fifty 
thousand. They do not look like our 
North American Indians, but many of 


them look like the Mongolians. Hon. 
James G. Swan, correspondent of the 
Smithsonian Institution at Port Town- 
send on whom we called, thinks the whole 
population up to the Arctic belt are 
of Aztec origin, and gave us many rea- 
sons—on account of similarity of lan- 
guage, features, implements, handiwork, 
carvings, and religious emblems and 
ceremonies. He showed us in his office 
some old silver idols, which he said re- 
sembled in size, feature and figure the 
Chiriqui idols of the Isthmus of Panama. 
Mr. Newton H. Crittenden infers “ from 
incidental evidences, that Hydahs are 
castaways from eastern Asia, who first 
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reached the islands of Southern Alaska.” 
Mr. Edward Vining, in his book en- 
titled ‘The Discovery of America, or 
the Uncelebrated Columbus,’ inclines 
to the Chinese origin, and reiterates the 
story from the original Chinese source 
of the landing of Hwin Shin and a party 
of Buddhist monks on the coast of Mex- 
jco, about A. D. 500. The Indians and 
Chinese working together at the Tread- 
well mines on Douglas Island certainly 
resemble each other. Their houses are 
built of logs, and often covered with 
boards hewed out with an adze, with 
platforms around the inside of the house 
and floors, save in the center of the 
room, where a place is left to builda 
fire and a hole in the roof to let the 
smoke out. They are quite ingenious 
in wood carving, as indicated by their 
totem poles, on which they carve her- 
aldic emblems. The poles are from 
fifty to sixty feet high, and are covered 
over with birds, wild beasts and whales. 
They bring out of a bundle of rags, or 
a box, various articles of carved bone 
spoons, metal and stone, which are 
always original and unique. They make 
bracelets, rings and lip ornaments of 
silver. The women wear the bracelets 
on the wrists (one had eight on each 
arm) and wear silver pins in their lower 
lips. They sell these articles for silver 
dollars and work up the silver into or- 
naments to sell. They will not take in 
pay gold or greenbacks, they want silver 
only. “Oh that all the silver dollars 
could go to Alaska!’’ When educated 
at the schools they would make good 
citizens if they could be employed at 
some regular business, but in Alaska 














there is, outside of the few mines and 
fisheries, nothing for them to do and 
most of them go back to their tribes 
who ridicule them about their educa- 
tion, so they go back to their old Indian 
habits, and some of them become more 
uncivilized than ever. The girls can 
find nothing to do but as servants, and 
the demand for them is limited. This 
is a serious question and is difficult to 
solve until Alaska becomes settled with 
whites and her resources are developed. 

The Indians seem much more intelli- 
gent than the North American Indians. 
Hon. V. Colfax, special Indian com- 
missioner to Alaska, said in his report : 
“T do not hesitate to say that if three- 
fourths of them (Alaska Indians) were 
landed in New York as coming from 
Europe they would be selected as 
among the most intelligent of the 
many worthy emigrants who daily 
arrive at that port.’ The Indian in- 
habitants are divided into four gen- 
eral divisions—Koloshians, Kenanians, 
Aleuts and Eskimo. These are sub- 
divided into many tribes and families. 

The Presbyterians are doing a good 
work in Alaska with their five or six 
missionary stations at Fort Wrangel, 
Juneau Chilcot, Sitka and some other 
places. We visited their schools at 
Fort Wrangel and Sitka, and were de- 
lighted with the success, as apparent 
from the appearance of the boys and 
girls and from the answers given by 
them ; they were certainly as prompt 
‘and correct as from white children of 
the same age in our schools. Every- 
body but the missionaries seem to decry 
their_work, and think nothing can be 
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done to Christianize or civilize the 
Indians. ‘When the children are edu- 
cated at the schools and return to their 
homes, they go back to their old habits 
and customs and become leaders of all 
kinds of wickedness and deviltry, and 
that their education only teaches them 
to be mean’”’; but any one looking into 
the homes of the educated, who have 
attended the schools, will see a marked 
difference. They are cleanly clad, have 
neat homes and clean beds, with a little 
stove to cook their food and warm their 
rooms. Almost every Indian cabin is 
full of smoke, as there are no chimneys, 
and they all have disease of the eyes and 
are short-lived from filth and improper 
food. Education teaches them to avoid 
these, and in time the children will be- 
come good citizens. It may take time, 
but it will surely come. A paper is pub- 
lished at Fort Wrangel, under the direc- 
tion of Rev. Mr. Young, and the type is 
set and the work done by Indians. It 
is called the Glacier. Rev. Mr. Willard, 
at Juneau, preaches to nine different 
Klinkot tribes, gathered here on ac- 
count of its being a mining town. We 
see them here just from their homes in 
the forest in all their degradation. 
Rev. Mr. White has just come here to 
take charge of the work among the 
whites, who are fully as difficult to 
Christianize as the Indians. In com- 


mon with all savage people, the Indians 
regard their women as slaves, and com- 
pel them to do the hardest work while 
they look lazily on enjoying the luxury 
of a pipe, and often require their ser- 
vices with harsh words and cruel blows; 
they are inferior in looks and fewer in 
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number than the men. The former 
probably arises from the cruel and 
harsh treatment they receive, and the 
latter 1s caused in great measure by the 
too prevalent custom of infanticide. 
Spared in infancy, the lesson of in- 
feriority is early burned into the lives of 
the girls. While mere babes they are 
sometimes given away or betrothed to 
their future husbands, and when they ar- 
rive at the age of twelve or fourteen years, 
among the Tinneh and the Thrinkets 
and others, they are offered for sale. 
For a few blankets the mother will sell 
her own daughter for base purposes for 
a week, or month, or for life. Said a 
great chief: “Women are made to 
labor ; one of them can haul as much 
as two mencan. They patch our tents, 
make and mend our clothes,” etc. A 
the slaves are women. 


majority of 
Polygamy, with all its attendant evils, 


is common among the tribes. ‘Those 
wives are often sisters; sometimes ‘a 
man’s own mother or daughter are 
among his wives. If a man’s wives 
bear him only daughters he continues 
to take other wives until he has sons. 
One of the chiefs is said to have forty 
wives. After marriage they are prac- 
tically slaves of their husbands. Among 
some tribes their persons are at the dis- 
posal of visitors or travelers, guests of 
their husbands. Everwhere we noticed 
silver pins in the lower lips of the 
women and rings in their noses. Upon 
arriving at a marriageable age the lower 
lip of the girl is pierced and a silver 
pin is inserted, the flat head of the pin 
being in the mouth and the pin pro- 
jecting through the lip over the chin. 
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After marriage the silver pin is removed 
from the woman’s lip and a spool- 
shaped plug, called a labut, about three- 
quarters of an inch, is substituted in its 
place. As she grows older larger ones 
are inserted, so that an old woman may 
have one two inches in diameter. 

Their method of war is an ambush or 
surprise. The prisoners are made slaves 
and the dead are scalped. The scalps 
are woven into a kind of garter by the 
victor. They believe in the transmigra- 
tion of souls from one body to another, 
but not an animal, and the wish is often 
expressed, in the next change they may 
be born into this or that powerful fam- 
ily. Those bodies that are burned are 
supposed to be warm in the next world 
and the others cold. If slaves are sac- 
rificed at their burial, it relieves their 
owners from work in the next world. 
Their religion is a feeble Polytheism. 
All the Alaskan Indians are held in ab- 
ject fear by the sorcerer and medicine 
men. Witchcraft, with all its awful 
consequences, is of universal belief. 
The medicine man, or sorcerer, or show- 
man, as he is often called, demands 
large rewards before he begins his in- 
cantations to heal the sick, and if he 
fails he always declares that the failure 
is due to witchcraft. He then commen- 
ces to find the witch, and never fails. 
Hand over hand as if following an in- 
visible cord he traces the witch, who is 
then tortured to death. He or she, as 
the case may be, is bound, with the 
head drawn between the knees, and 
usually placed under the floor of some 
uninhabited hut until the victim is dead. 
The women do all the business and no 














contract is made without their consent. 
Professor Wright of Oberlin, made ar- 
rangements at Juneau for a canoe and 
two Indians to accompany him on his 
excursion to the Muir Glacier, and they 
were to meet his party at Douglass 
island. He was disappointed in not 
having them on hand. He finally 
learned that the wife of one objected 
and wanted double price for the canoe 
and for services and she must. accom- 
pany the party, to which he did not 
consent. Other Indians came and a 
new contract was made after an hour’s 
bargaining. He got the price reduced 
from twenty-five dollars to twenty-four 
dollars for four weeks use of the canoe 
and one dollar and a half a day for the 
services of the Indian. The wife and 
daughter made the contract and re- 
ceived the money in advance, and the 
money was placed in the hands of a 
third party to pay the wages of the In- 
dian on his return. When the Indians 
become educated and Christianized, 
they want to be married by a minister 
In several Indian homes the women 
had their marriage certificate neatly 
framed and hung up inthe room. They 
took it down and brought it to us with 
pride and pleasure beaming in their 
countenances. The Indians, as they 
approach a glacier meeting the floating 
ice, carefully avoid striking pieces of 
ice, lest they offend the ice spirit. They 
are very ingenious in making blankets, 
fancy baskets, moccasins, silver brace- 
lets and various articles for sale, and 
all along the shore where we approached 
a landing place, they squat down in 
long rows on their Indian blankets. 
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Often if you accept their price quickly 
they will say “clekh,” which means 
“no,” and ask more. No matter what 
contract the husband may make, even 
if the money has been paid, the wives 
claim the right to undo the contract and 
demand a return of what has been paid. 


PICTURESQUE SCENERY. 


We have had the pleasure of drinking 
in the picturesque scenery of Switzer- 
land, Scandinavia, and as far north as 
North Cape, with all the glories and 
grandeur of the fjords, glaciers and 
mountains of Norway and the midnight 
sun. Through the country of the Tyrol 
and almost every country of Europe ; 
also enjoying the grand and overpower- 
ing views of the Yosemite Valley, with 
mountains and waterfalls unequalled in 
the world ; and the geysers, waterfalls, 
canyons and lakes of the Yellowstone 
Park ; but where in the wide world can 
you see, for two thousand miles, such a 
grand panorama of all that you can see 
in the above places, which daily and 
hourly is unrolled to your view, from 
the time you leave Port Townsend, on 
Puget Sound, across the Straits of Fuca 
to Victoria, British Columbia, passing: 
Vancouver’s Island, through the Gulf 
of Georgia, Queen Charlotte’s Sound 
and numerous islands, sounds, inlets, 
etc., passing Princess Royal island and 
San Juan island on the right. These 
islands came near causing a war be- 
tween Great Britain and the United 
States in 1856, but an arbitration was 
accepted, with Kaiser William of Ger- 
many as arbitrator, and he decided in 
favor of the United States. We see all 
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the way whales spouting and salmon 
jumping out of the water. Eagles and 
gulls are flying about. We meet a 
number of Indians with their canoes 
skirting along near the shore. We stop 
at Naha bay, and, as the captain swings 
around his steamer, it reaches nearly 
across the bay, and the salmon seem to 
delight to show themselves by leaping 
out of the water and showing their 
silvery sides. Arriving at Port Wran- 
gel, with its small missionary stations 
and richly carved totem poles fifty to 
sixty feet high, which are so valued by 
the Indians that it is sufficient cause of 
war to cut one down, we soon sailed 
through a channel, called Wrangel Nar- 
rows, and see a long range of snow 
mountains covered with deep, clear, 
white snow, and the waterfalls coming 
down from the glaciers, and the deep, 
clear water, with the little steamer 
gliding over, and the hazy Italian sky, 
gives to our surroundings a most at- 
tractive enjoyment. We watch with 
interest the glacier and soon meet great, 
green-colored icebergs floating down 
from them, together with the sight of 
five or six great whales spouting the 
“water like old geyser Faithful, gives to 
all a grand arctic appearance. We 
thought that we never enjoyed a sail on 
Lake Como or on the coast of Norway 
equal to this, from Fort Wrangel to-day. 
We lingered on deck late into the night 
enjoying this most delightful scene. 

At Juneau we saw the Indians in all 
their degradation ; many of the women 
with silver ornaments on their arms and 
silver rings in their lips ; many of them 
looked hideous enough with their faees 
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daubed with black paint, the whites of 
their eyes and red lips shining through 
the daub. One of the women, when we 
asked her why she did this, replied, “to 
keep the sun from burning our faces.” 
Some of them had bangs plastered all 
over their faces. When we left Juneau 
the little place was in a fever of excite- 
ment on account of the governor, who 
was on our steamer, calling for volun- 
teers to go with us to Chilcoot to arrest 
Chief Kla-Nat, who had insulted, it was 
said, Archbishop Seyhen of Oregon, and 
had heen guilty of various depredations 
upon Indians not of his tribe, who were 
packing miners and others over the 
Yukon pass to the Yukon river. When 
we arrived at Chilcoot, strategy was 
used to take the chief. The governor 
and a few of the volunteer soldiers 
went on shore in the guise of miners 
and bargained with the old chief to 
come onto the steamer to make ar- 
rangements to pack a party over the 
pass. As soon as he came on the 
steamer, he was asked some questions, 
and, as previously arranged, irons were 
put on his wrists, and he was packed away 
in the steerage. His son was allowed 
to come on board and bring him some 
skins, which he could sell to raise 
money if he wanted, and at Sitka he 
was Cast into prison. Poor Indian has 
no friends, no money and did not know 
how to defend himself, and it was likely 
to go hard with him. Captain Nichols, 
of the United States war vessel Pinda, 
at Sitka, informed us that Chief Kla-Nat 
was the best friend the whites had in the 
Chilcoot country, and that there must 


be some mistake about the charges. 
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He interceded for him and at the trial 
he was acquitted. The governor and 
all the whites seemed to be against the 
old chief. The governor said he was 
going to have him found guilty, “ wit- 
nesses Or no witnesses.” 

All the way to Glacier bay the scenery 


was grand, and at Muir Glacier no such” 


scenery in the world—with Mount (St. 
Elias, 19,500 feet high, Mount Grillon, 
Mount Fairweather and other ‘méun- 
tains nearly as high, with Muir Glacier, 
with its mountain peaks of ice and loud 
reverberations of crashing ice, sounding 
like an earthquake or.a loud canonading 
of a great battle.. It is impossible to 


describe Alaska and:its wonderful scen- 
ery. One must go himself and: witness 
on what immense ‘and’ massive -scale 
everything is, and: he ‘will undérstand 
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how words fail to express what he sees 
as he sails among the ten thousand 
islands, numerous glaciers and great 
mountains, with beautiful bays, inlets, 
rivers, lakes, sounds, and the verdure 
of trees as they come down to the 
-water’s edge, reflecting their beauty in 
the clear water. When we see what 
God has done for this great country of 
ours, for its material interests, and, last, 
‘though not least, created for us the 
‘grandest natural scenery in the wide 
-world,‘and :given us an opportunity to 
gaze upon-His wonderful works, and 
‘drink in the health-giving breezs from 
‘mountain and ocean, why should we not 
turn our thoughts to:the great.Author of 
all things and worship’ Him and‘serve 
‘Him more devoutly than ever ? 
i Fe! "SESSIONS. 





Ir Has been said that *the- clew to 
one’s destiny lies at the “eradle-foot.? 
The cradle of James Tillinghast was 
rocked by an ancestry which has beeh 
of marked prominence in England and 
America for more than two hundred and 
fifty years ; intelligent, active, progress- 
ive. The branch of the family in this 
country originated with Rev. Pardon 
Tillinghast, who was born at Seven 
Cliffs, in Sussex, near Beachy Head, on 
the south east coast of England in 1622. 
In early manhood he joined hands 
with Cromwell, enrolling himself under 
his banner and ‘serving with efficiency 
and distinction in his army. He. emi- 
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grated to tametion in 643, settling at 
‘Providence. ‘Opposed to state oppres- 


tion in England, and being of a deeply 


‘religious nature, church oppression was 
really distasteful to him in America. 
He, therefore, gladly became a resident 
in the colony founded by Roger Williams, 
the “ prophet’? whom Massachusetts 
* stoned.” Later he became a preacher 
of the “ Particular Baptist” order, and 
was noted for plainness of manners and 
speech as well as for piety. Deeply 
cevoted to his calling, he was active in 
his labors for the moral and spiritual 
welfaré of those about him, and while 
yet without a house in which to preach 
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and hold public worship, he often 
preached in a grove on land owned by 
him in the north end of the town. 

A few years later he at his own 
expense, erected a building for his 
society, and it is said to be a part of 
the records of the First Baptist Church, 
of Providence that he gave this, together 
with the lot on which it stood, to that 
church. In this modest little meeting- 
house, they continued to worship with 
the venerated elder as their pastor until 
1718, when a larger structure was built. 
Then he ministered to his people during 
the next year, when death took him from 
them in the ninety-seventh year of his 
age, full of honor and renown. During 
his pastorate he published a tract on 
baptism which attracted much attention 
and drew forth a reply from George 
Keith, the noted Quaker. 


It is said that his shield, brought with 
him from England, bore this inscription 


“ Be just and fear not.’”” That his long 
and useful life was fruitful with the 
teachings of this motto none can doubt, 
for his constant endeavor was to be true 
to his fellowmen, and his only fear, that 
of doing wrong. From him, standing 
out in frequent bold relief, have been 
many of his descendants along the path- 
ways leading down through the civil 
and religious history of Rhode Island. 
Among them Joseph Tillinghast, a 
lawyer of great eminence and ability 
in Providence, to whom the improved 
judiciary and free-school system of 
Rhode Island is indebted for its origin. 
Another of this family, Nicholas, was of 
high legal attainments, and lieutenant- 
governor of the state, speaker of the 
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state assembly and a member of con- 
gress. The family continued to reside 
in Rhode Island many years. In 1820, 
Gideon Tillinghast, the father of James, 
born in 1795, having served an ap- 
prenticeship as a mechanic at Wal- 
pole, Massachusetts, and helped con- 
struct the first power loom for weav- 
ing cotton and woolen fabrics was 
employed by Levi Bebee of Coop- 
erstown, New York, to superintend the 
building of a cotton factory known as 
the “Hope Mills’ near that village, 
and in these works was placed the first 
looms run by machinery in New York 
for making cotton cloth. In 1824 he re- 
moved to Whitesborough, near Utica, to 
take charge of cotton mills at that place 
Here he remained three years, going in 
1827 to Brownsville, Jefferson county, 
where, in company with Messrs. Averill, 
Smith and others, he erected mills over 
which he had general supervision for a 
number of years, finally removing to 
Little Falls, Herkimer county, to take 
charge of the constructing and operat- 
ing of similar industries. 

Here his active and successful busi- 
ness career came to its close with his 
death in 1860, at the age of sixty-five 
years. 

James Tillinghast, the subject of this 
sketch, was born at Cooperstown, Ot- 
sego county, New York, May 8, 1822. 
In 1836, when fourteen years old, with 
a spirit of independence which has char- 
acterized his subsequent life, he was 
employed as clerk in a store at Oswego 
for a year, when he went to Brownsville 
to enter onaclerkship. In the fall of 
the following year the firm of Bell & 








Kirby opened a country store at Dexter, 
Jefferson county, and, being favorably 
impressed with the business qualifica- 
tions of young Tillinghast, engaged his 
services as clerk and book-keeper. A 
large share of the management of the 
store feli to him, as Mr. Bell was the 
only member of the firm that gave the 
the matter attention. Messrs. Massey 
& Co. owned and operated a line of 
steam and sail boats running between 
Dexter harbor and Oswego, on Lake 
Ontario, and used the warehouse in 
which was the store of Bell & Kirby, 
and, in 1839, in addition to his duties 
with this firm, he also performed simi- 
lar work for Massey & Co. Soon after, 
Captain Bradley became a member of 
the firm, and he having charge of the 
land department of the parties project- 
ing the village of Dexter, the keeping 
of the land company’s books was added 
to the clerk’s duties, which required him 
to make the fires, sweep out and open 
the store and wait upon customers. 
To do all this required not only skill 
and energy but a large amount of per- 
severance and patience as well ; but the 
boy acted well his part and acquitted 
himself with satisfaction to all. In the 
winter of 1839-40 the firm bought out 
the steam boat and vessel or forwarding 
company, and here commenced his ex- 
perience in the transportation business. 
At that time, there being no railroads 
to the northern part of New York, the 
freight and passenger traffic to and from 
New York city and southern and east- 
orn points for Jefferson county, includ- 
ing the now prosperous city of Water- 
town, went by way of Dexter and 
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Sacket’s Harbor to Oswego, and thence 
by way of the Oswego and Erie canals, 
east or west, being transported between 
Dexter, Sacket’s Harbor and Oswego 
by steam and sail vessels, and carted to 
and from Dexter for Watertown, Carth- 
age and other interior points. At that 
time pine lumber for Albany and east- 
ern markets was largely produced in 
what was then known as the “ Black 
River ”’ pine district, and sent by teams 
twenty to forty miles to Dexter, and 
then shipped from there on boats that 
used sails to Oswego, where the masts 
and sails were taken down and stored 
on deck and the boat towed by horse 
power through the canal to Albany, 
when the sails were again brought into 
use until New York was reached. On 
the return trip the same course was pur- 
sued, steam tugs on rivers and lakes not 
having been then thought of. Mr. Til- 
linghast continued with this firm in the 
lake transportation business until the 
winter of 1841, when he went to Browns- 
ville and took charge of the store and 
office affairs of the Brownsville Cotton 
Manufacturing company. In the spring 
following, he, with his father, bought a 
machine shop and foundry and built 
machinery for equipping a mill, young 
Tillinghast working as machinist and 
foreman. In the fall of the year he 
disposed of his interest and joined 
Alexander Brown, in the firm of Brown 
& Tillinghast, as merchants at Browns- 
ville, buying out Thomas Looms & Co. 
He remained a member of his firm 
until the fall of 1843, when he engaged 
in the lake trade. A sail vessel was 
built at Peller Point, opposite Sacket’s 
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Harbor, on Lake Ontario, and named 
HT. H. Sizer, after a prominent citizen 
of Buffalo. It was finished in the spring 
of 1844, Captain “Jack ’’ Wilson com- 
manding it and Mr. Tillinghast going 
as super-cargo, or clerk. They sailed 
from Sacket’s Harbor, at the opening of 
navigation, for Chicago, having on board 
some one hundred and thirty-six pas- 
sengers and their effects, consisting of 
household goods, wagons and general 
family utensils. The passengers were 
people from northern New York emi- 
grating to the then “ west,” which, how- 
ever, extended but a few miles west of 
Chicago. They carried their own pro- 
visions and slept in the hold of the 
vessel. On arriving at Oswego it was 


found that the vessel,in order to insure 
safety, required more load, and Mr. 
Tillinghast accordingly bought of Dean 


Richmond & Co. two hundred _ bar- 
rels of salt, which he stored in the hold 
of the vessel for ballast. 

In this connection mention may be 
made of a circumstance going to show 
the intelligent ideas of Mr. Tilllinghast. 
About the time the #7. H. Sizer was being 
built, another party was building a boat 
near by. They raised the question as 
to how wide it would be safe to con- 
struct it to pass the locks in the Wel- 
land canal. Mr. Tillinghast said that, 
inasmuch as some of the locks had 
timber sides, the frosts of winter would 
be likely to force or crowd them towards 
each other, thereby lessening the space, 
and that, in his opinion, the boat should 
be made at least eighteen inches narrow- 
er than the locks. The other boat was, 
however, built the full width the locks 
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registered. The Sizer and this boat in 
question reached the locks about the 
same time; the Sizer passed through 
in good shape, but the other proved to 
be too wide, and its owners experienced 
the humiliation of seeing the Sizer take 
their own passengers on board, and 
were also compelled to abandon the 
trip entirely. The builder of the unfor- 
tunate boat is said to have been so 
much chagrined that he went into the 
woods near by and shot "himself. Mr. 
Tillinghast profited by this incident in 
this, that it led him to the wise conclu- 
sion that it was better in the affairs of 
life to keep within safe bounds than to 
expand to outer limits. 

After passing through the canal the 
Sizer encountered a severe gale on Lake 
Huron, which carried away the sails 
and main mast, and would, in all prob- 
ability, have been wrecked had it not 
been for the foresight of Mr. Tillinghast 
in taking aboard the large quantity of 
salt as ballast. They made Chicago in 
safety, landing the passengers on the 
only dock then on the river, and known 
as the Newberry and Dole dock, on the 
north side of the river, about where 
Rush street bridge is now located. At 
that time, not being able to get timber 
at Chicago, with which to replace the 
lost spars, it was necessary to take her 
across the lake to the pine district that 
then existed in Michigan, on the east 
shore of Lake Michigan. They landed 
first off what is now Ludington, and 
went ashore in small boats. They 
found pine trees in abundance, but, 
owing to the sparsely settled state of 
that section of the country, they were 
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unable to find a single inhabitant to fell 
them and get them out to the vessel. 
They then sailed down to Muskegon 
bay inlet, where they came to anchor. 
On the shore there was a log house, but 
it had no occupant, and the prospect of 
accomplishing their object was far from 
flattering. A company of Indians, 
men and squaws, with canoes, was met 
on their way from the Mackinaw dis- 
trict to Grand river, now Grand 
Haven, to get their annual bounty 
or money from the government, 
through its agent at that point. Mr. 


Tillinghast hired a pony from one of 
these Indians and started on his way 
along the shore, and sent word to work 
the vessel along the lake and to come 
to anchor off the mouth of Grand river. 
An Indian accompanied him, and the 
two camped out the first night. 


The 
next day they reached Grand river bay, 
where they found but very few white 
people, the most of the inhabitants 
being Indians and half-breeds, one of 
whom Mr. Tillinghast engaged with his 
axe and canoe and started up the 
river, where he found suitable materia‘ 
for a mast. The tree was felled into 
the river, when they towed it with the 
canoe out to the vessel, the latter 
taking it then in towand they sailed for 
Chicago. The Indian was paid a five 
dollar gold piece for his services and he 
departed with a well-pleased and happy 
countenance. Arriving at Chicago, the 
necessary repairs were speedily made, 
and they were in condition to start on 
the return trip. Not wishing to return 
without freight of some kind, Mr. Til- 
linghast began looking about with that 
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end in view. None could be had, 
although his was the only vessel there 
at that time. 

Accordingly he bought wheat at Chi- 
cago, Racine and Michigan City. Fif- 
teen hundred and thirty-six bushels at 
the first named place, less than four 
hundred at Racine, and about nine hun- 
dred at Michigan City. These small 
lots exhausted the entire stock on 
hand at these places, and the Sizer 
headed for Buffalo, where she arrived 
during the famous October gale of 1844. 
On the whole this proved to be a profit- 
able trip, instead of a disaster, which, 
at one time, seemed probable, for the 
wheat was sold so as to net about forty- 
eight cents per bushel for freight. This 
was the second cargo of wheat that had 
ever been received from Chicago, 
at Buffalo, the first being in 1843. It 
is of curious interest to note the im- 
provement in the facilities for load- 
ing vessels, especially with grain, since 
that time. At Michigan City the 
vessel had to anchor some four miles 
from the shore and the wheat was taken 
in bags by small row boats out toit. At 
Racine it was received from farm 
wagons and stored on the floor of the 
small warehouse until the vessel arrived, 
when it was put in bags, taken to the 
vessel, dumped into the hold and the 
bags returned. At Chicago it was taken 
direct from the farmers’ wagons in bags 
and deposited in the vessel’s hold. All 
grain at water points was then handled 
in this manner, in bags, there being no el- 
evators or grain warehouses. There were 
also other difficulties and annoyances, 
not the least of which arose from the 
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desire of sailors to keep now and then 
a bag, which they did to make into 
clothing. The bags were, therefore, 
counted in and out, and the vessel was 
required to pay for what were missing. 

In this manner Mr. Tillinghast han- 
dled the principal product of the great 
west—and while a vessel of three thous- 
and five hundred bushels capacity could 
be loaded with reasonable satisfactory 
dispatch, the great sixty thousand bushel 
cargoes of the present day would con- 
sume too much valuable time in the 
handling. 

In this connection it may be said that 
even railroads, as late as 1860, declined 
to transport grain in bulk, but required it 
to be left in bags, which were returned to 
the shipper after the grain had been 
delivered at the place of destination. 

Mr. Tillinghast continued in the lake 
trade until 1846, when, in company with 
his father, he went to Little Falls, and 
there started a machine shop and foun- 
dry, building machines for cotton mills 
and doing such general work as came 
within their facilities. This connection 
was continued until 1850, when he gave 
his interest in the business to his father 
and entered upon that occupation in 
which he holds commanding place and 
position, and in connection with which 
he is known in two hemispheres. From 
this point in his life, this vantage-ground, 
the reader of men and events may look 
back and forward with interest and 
profit. Up to this time, whatever he 
did was well done, and all his enter- 
prises were successful. Even while yet 
a boy, he seemed to be mature in 
thought and to be able to do a man’s 
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work. Nature said tohim: “Idonot 
like idlers,” and under the spell and 
influence of this utterance, looking life 
squarely in the face, he started out to 
build into the highest form of gigantic 
character. It is comparatively easy to 
tell what a man is, but more difficult, 
though not less interesting, to trace out 
how he became what he is. 

With satisfaction we have paused here 
and there, in his career, as we have been 
impressed with the gradual growth of 
the man’s business ideas, capacity and 
ability. Now he was to enter a new 
field and take up a new occupation, and 
he was content to enter at the threshold. 
He may not have been born on a rail- 
road, but he was without doubt born to 
be a railroad man. 

In 1850 he was employed on the 
Utica & Schenectady railroad as “extra 
fireman” of engine No. to, hauling a 
gravel train. Soon after this, the Rome 
& Watertown railroad was organized 
with Robert B. Duackstader as presi- 
dent, who, with the advice of William 
Lord, Norris M. Woodruff, John Brad- 
ley and other directors, sent for Mr. 
Tillinghast to come to Rome and work 
for the new road, which had then only 
twelve miles of track laid and its rolling 
stock consisted of one engine. He ac- 
cepted the offer, and the officers of the 
road, knowing his diversified talent and 
general ability, found it convenient to 
make a kind of man-of-all-work of 
him, and he acted in the capacity of 
fireman, brakeman, foreman, mechanic 
and agent. For all this, in those early 
days of railroading, he received what 
was then considered large -compensa- 
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tion, viz: one dollar perday. His use- 
fulness and efficiency at once became 
apparent and he was soon made master 
mechanic and assistant superintendent, 
Mr. J. Lewis Grant being general super- 
intendent. Mr. Tillinghast remained 
with the road until 1856, when Mr. 
Grant, having accepted a position as 
general manager of the Northern Rail- 
way of Canada, from Toronto to Collin- 
wood, offered him the place of superin- 
tendent of motive power and assistant 
general superintendent. He accepted 
and moved to Toronto. 

The Collingwood road, running in 
connection with the steamboat lines 
between Collingwood and Chicago, 
Toronto and Oswego, brought him 
again in connection with the lake traffic, 
and he once more became interested in 
steam propellers and lake business. He 
retired from the Collingwood road in 
1862, and joined Captain R. Montgom- 
ery and E. B. Ward of Detroit in 
forming a line of propellers to run 
between Gooderich, Port Huron and 
Chicago in connectipn with the Grand 
Trunk railway and the Buffalo & Lake 
Huron road. On forming this union he 
removed to Buffalo, which place has 
since been his home. He disposed of his 
interest in the lake trade in 1864, being 
urged by Mr. M. L. Sykes, president, 
and Mr. H. H. Porter, general manager, 
of the Michigan Southern road, to act 
as superintendent of motive power for 
that road. But his services and abilities 
were needed in another direction, and 
Mr. J. Lewis Grant, who had been ap- 
pointed general superintendent of the 
Buffalo & Erie road, induced him to 
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come to him as assistant general super- 
intendent, and also to have charge of 
the machmery and mechanical depart- 
ment. A year later Dean Richmond, 
then vice-president of the Buffalo & 
Erie road, and also president of the 
New York Central, offered the position 
of superintendent of the western divis- 
ion in place of Harlon Chittenden, who 
had been transferred to Albany. He 
accepted the appointment and has ever 
since been identified with the interests 
and fortunes of that road. In 1867 
Commodore Vanderbilt obtained a con- 
trolling interest in the Central, and on 
his first trip of inspection over the 
road formed the personal acquaintance 
of Mr. Tillinghast, who at once won 
the respect and confidence of the great 
railroad king, by whom he was made 
general superintendent of that impor- 
tant thoroughfare, with headquarters 
at Albany. 

During all the remainder of the 
commodore’s life, which ended Jan- 
uary 4, 1877, M. Tillinghast enjoyed 
the closest personal and _ business 
relations with him, and was en- 
trusted with great and _ responsible 
duties. It was at his suggestion that 
the plan of four tracks for the road was 
adopted and carried out. This was not 
only a bold and important move, but 
an advantageous and profitable one as 
well, the result being that the road, in 
1881, carried ten times the tonnage that 
it did in 1865, the year the first through 
freight lines were established, and at an 
average rate of seven-tenths of one cent 
per mile, instead of three and thirty one- 
hundredths cents in 1865. Previous to 
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1865 and the formation of through 
freight lines, there was no system under 
which general through rates on freight 
were made between points east and west 
of Buffalo, the custom being for western 
roads to make contracts to Buffalo, and 
the roads east of that place exercised 
the right to charge their rates from Buf- 
falo to eastern points from day to day, 
as the amount of tonnage offered or seek- 
ing shipment would warrant. If, on a 
certain day, several large consignments 
arrived from the west. by lake or rail 
destined east, the rate would be ad- 
vanced, and if the tonnage were light, 
low rates prevailed. Not liking this 


way of doing business, the roads west of 
Buffalo had, for some time, been trying 
to get the roads east of Buffalo to join 
in a system of through rates, each road 
to pro-rate according to the distance 


hauled. But the eastern roads declined. 
At this juncture the influence and stand- 
ing of Mr. Tillinghast became conspic- 
uous. The matter, at the suggestion of 
Amasa Stone, was left in his hands to 
be brought about ; a meeting was at 
once called and the long-sought end 
accomplished Thus the well known 
“Red,” “White” and “Blue” lines 
were established. So well pleased were 
the western roads at the removal of this 
obstacle and the happy adjustment of 
all the difficulties by Mr. Tillinghast, 
that they, as a mark of appreciation of 
his services, through Mr. Stone, pre- 
sented him a gold watch on Christmas, 
1866. 

This was twenty years since, but the 
watch and Mr. Tillinghast both still 
go.” In 1877 and 1878 Mr. Tillinghast, 
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in addition to being general superinten- 
dent of the New York Central & Hud- 
son River road west of Albany, was also 
president and acting manager of the Can- 
ada Southern, and succeeded in getting 
passed through the Dominion parliament 
measures effecting a re-organization of 
that road, and it was thereby rendered 
a valuable property. In 1881 Mr. Till- 
inghast retired from the position of gen- 
eral superintendent of the New York 
Central and was appointed by its presi- 
dent, Mr. Vanderbilt, assistant presi- 
dent. While in this capacity, another 
important duty fell to him—the re- 
organization of the Pittsburgh, McKees- 
port & Youghiogheny railroad and its 
construction from Pittsburgh to the Con- 
nellsville coal and coke region. Inthishe 
met with marked success, the road being 
now operated as an extension of the 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie road. Not- 
withstanding the great responsibilities 
resting upon him at this time, when his 
friend, Mr. Webster Wagner, of “Wagner 
Sleeping Car” fame, met his death by 
the sad accident in 1882, Mr. Tillinghast 
acted as vice-president and manager of 
that company. Later, Augustus Schell, 
president of the company, dying, he 
performed the duties of president until 
February, 1885, when he retired from 
the management of that concern. In 
1885 he was also vice-president of the 
Niagara River Bridge company, and 
had charge of the construction of the 
Canti-lever bridge, which was opened for 
traffic in December, 1883. This was the 
first bridge built on that principle and 
was an entire success. 

Mr. Tillinghast is only in his sixty- 
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fifth year, but he has been actively 
and successfully engaged in business 
upwards of half a century. He has 
still remarkable physicial and mental 
energy and power, which he continues 
to exert in the interest of the great rail- 
way with which he has been so long iden- 
tified. Few men, perhaps, have given 
closer attention to business or sought 
jess relaxation from great and responsi- 
ble duties. In 1885 he made a tour of 
the Continent, which, to a man of his 
intelligence and observing nature, was 
very enjoyable. It is worthy of remark 


that all the various offices and positions 
which he has filled have been tendered 
him without any solicitation on his part. 
Nor has he ever demanded a fixed sum 
for services rendered, relying on the 
zeal with which he served his employers 
to secure him adequate compensation. 


Faithfulness in the performance of every 
duty, from the humblest to the highest, 
has been the rule of his life, and has 
earned its reward. Coupled with this 
has been a quiet dignity, born of intel- 
ligent thinking and honest activity. The 
difersified experience of Mr. Tillinghast, 
in connection with mercantile, mechan- 
ical and manufacturing interests, with 
sail and steam vessels in the lake traffic, 
and later with the great railways of the 
country, is probably without a parallel 
in this or any other land. The wisdom 
of his judgment, and his reliability 
under all circumstances and occasions, 
have ever been apparent. The man 
and his nature are not at “variance.” 
He is a person of few words, quiet and 
undemonstrative, but, nevertheless, both 
active and determined. In all business 
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affairs he works systematically and ra- 
tionally, and accomplishes results with- 
out waste of time or unnecessary fric- 
tion. He is affable and kind in his 
intercourse with all, and noted for his 
many social virtues, not the least of 
which is a generous hospitality. 

He married, October 22, 1842, Miss 
Mary Williams of Limerick, New York. 
She died August 20, 1859, leaving three 
children—James W. Tillinghast, at the 
present time manager of the Western 
Union Telegraph company in the dis- 
trict of Buffalo; Kate, who married 
Mr. P. P. Burtis, of the Howard Iron 
works of Buffalo; and Annie, who mar- 
ried Mr. F. D. Stowe, general agent 
of the Merchants Despatch company. 
For his second wife he married, July 
25, 1882, Mrs. Susan Williams. 

In a book entitled, ‘ Recollections of 
Hon. W. Wright,’ the following notice 
of Mr. Tillinghast appears : 


There was another Brownville boy who has, fora 
number of years, filled a large space in railroad 
circles. This is James Tillinghast, of the Central 
and other Vanderbilt roads. Commencing asa loco- 
motive engine driver, he has occupied, in succession, 
all the intermediate places between the humble posi- 
tion in which he served on the Watertown road and 
assistant president of the immense establishment 
with which he is now connected. Dean Richmond 
was perhaps the first one to discover his merit as a 
railroad operator and manager, and, after that re- 
markable man had passed away, he came under the 
notice of the elder Vanderbilt, who, like Richmond, 
promptly recognized his ability and fidelity as a rail- 
road manager, and gave him his full confidence. He 
not only appreciated his ability and trustworthiness 
in the management of an enterprise in which he had 
acquired such a vast interest, but he treated him as 
a personal and trusted friend down to the period of 
his death, Tillinghast is a quiet, shrewd and 
thoughtful man and remarkably plain and un- 
demonstrative in his manners. He has been both 
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wise and fortunate in his investments, and may be 
safely set down as among the wealthiest as well 
as ablest of the long list of “ Jefferson county 
people” who have made their mark in the world. 


We look at events in tlie abstract ; at 
results as, and when, accomplished, not 
always thinking of the grandeur of the 
destiny and nature of those to whom 
their originating, planning and building 
are due. We look at a gigantic and im- 
portant railroad in its completion, often 
failing to remember that somewhere 
there was great power exerted, and that 
those who exerted it could communicate 
it as well. But, as the intelligent and 


thoughtful traveler doesnot forget that 
it is not as the place to which Seneca 
was banished, but as the birthplace of 
Napoleon Bonaparte that Corsica has 
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become historic, and as it was not the 
Duke of Wellington, who was there in 
his magnificent presence on the opening 
of an important railroad in England, in 
1830, but George Stephenson, the in- 
ventor of the locomotive engine, that 
was the observed of all, so, as the 
American people think of their great 
railroads traversing their great, con- 
tinent, no name will receive more de- 
serving and distinguished mention and 
recognition than that of James Tilling- 
hast. He, calm and secure in that safe 
renown, can say as did Philip Sidney to 
Walsingham, “I think a wise and con- 
stant man ought never to grieve while 
he has played his part well.” 


D. W. MANCHESTER. 
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THe name of Reed has, through 
four generations and for almost a cen- 
tury, been associated with Erie and the 
lakes. 

Of the remarkable men whom the 
family have produced in these eventful 
years, it is proposed now to give an ac- 
count of General Charles M. Reed. His 
active life was cotemporary with and 
devoted to the development of lake 
commerce, and to the vast projects of 
internal intercourse, which were ini- 
tiated and pushed forward to comple- 
tion during the half century of his career. 

His ancestry was a long and distin- 
guished one, to give the history of 
which would be, practically, to recount 
the history of Erie, of northwestern 


Pennsylvania, and somewhat of that of 
western New York and of the Western 
Reserve. Hence, at this time our space 
permits of but the merest mention of the 
outlines of the career of his father and 
that of his grandfather. 

Colonel Seth Reed (grandfather of the 
general and founder of Erie), was a 
physician at Uxbridge, Massachusetts. 
He commanded a regiment at the battle 
of Bunker Hill. 

In the settlement of western New 
York, he purchased from the Indians a 
large tract of land, eighteen miles long, 
and removed to Ontario county, New 
York. 

Thetown of Erie, on the site of old Fort 
Presque Isle, at the harbor of that name 

















on Lake Erie, being in the triangle con- 
sisting of 202,187 acres, which had, on 
the third of March, 1792, been pur- 
chased of the United States by Pennsyl- 
vania, was then being laid out by that 
state. 

The location, as a site of a city, 
seemed favorable. The terms offered 
to settlers were inviting; all under 
the authority of that commonwealth, 
which, through its colonial and provin- 
cial career under William Penn and his 
successors, had been always associated 
with peace and good will, with prosperity 
and plenty. 

Accordingly, Colonel Reed sold his 
possessions in New York and started 
with his wife and three of his sons for 
Erie. At Buffalo, they found a sailing 
vessel to bring them and their effects to 
the harbor of Erie, which they reached 
about the first of July, 1795. They 
camped on the Peninsula. 

A company of state troops were quar- 
tered at the garrison tract, where the 
Soldier’s Home now is. 

Soon after Colonel Reed erected a one 
story log building at the mouth of Mill 
creek. It was without floors, except of 
bark. 

This was the first building erected on 
the site of Erie, and was labeled the 
“Presque Isle Hotel.” 

In September following, his sons, 
Rufus Seth, and George W., came by 
way of Pittsburgh to Erie. 

They all remained at the original 
point of settlement, the mouth of Mill 
creek, until the next season, when the 
colonel erected a better building and 
put it in the hands of his son Rufus 
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Seth, and removed to a farm, now Kear- 
sage, south of Erie. 

There he remained in a rude cabin 
till his death, March 19, 1797, atthe age 
of fifty-three. His widow survived till 
December 8, 1821. 

Rufus Seth, the most prominent and 
successful of Colonel Reed’s sons, was 
born at Uxbridge, Massachusetts, Oc- 
ber 11, 1775, and spent’ his whole life in 
Erie. He opened a store in 1796 in the 
new settlement of Erie, in the profitable 
trade of which, with the soldiers, Indi- 
ans and citizens, he laid the foundation 
of the vast fortune which, up to his own 
death and until his sons decease, ex- 
ceeded that of any other person or 
family on the shores of the great lakes. 
In 1797 he commenced a fur trade with 
the Indians, similar in character (but in 
a different district of country) to that 
which John Jacob Astor initiated with 
much success. This was attended with 
great profit. 

The lake regions were visited by his 
vessels and supplied the traders and 
scattered inhabitants with provisions 
and goods in return for furs. He ob- 
tained from the government, large con- 
tracts for the provisioning of the forts 
with flour, meat and whiskey. To meet 
these heavy demands, he brought under 
cultivation extensive bodies of land 
selected, with unerring judgment, near 
the new town, erected a grist mill and 
distillery at Erie, and gathered and fed 
great numbers of cattle, which were dis- 
posed of in filling their contracts and in 
sending large droves over the mountains 
to Philadelphia and New York. He 
owned and ran sailing vessels wherever 
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they could be run. All these operations 
tended to develop the country, to encour- 
age settlement aud supply employment. 
But they brought vast gains to Mr. 
Reed, for they furnished a cash. market 
and profitable returns for all that was 
produced. He gave constant employ- 
ment to scores of persons in all seasons, 
and never refused aid to those in 
need. To supervise these extensive 
operations was a constant occupation. 
It was a most familiar sight to see Mr. 
Reed at dawn of day mounted on his 
well known horse “Jerry” riding from 
point to point, from farm to mill, and 
then to the wharf, to see that all was in 
regular motion, subject to-his careful 
inspection. His rounds occupied the 
day. And soyear followed year, filled 
to the brim with business. Thus his 
life was passed until failing strength 


compelled him to turn the more active 


oversight of business to his son, 
Charles M. 

After many months of confinement 
and debility, brought on by this long 
strain upon mind and body, he found 
himself physically exhausted and incap- 
able of further effort. Mr. Reed was 
respected and beloved by all, and was 
the recipient of numerous testimonials 
of the appreciation of the people, and 
up to his death preéminently Erie’s first 
citizen. He died at his home in Erie, 
on the first of June, 1846. The dem- 
onstrations of regard by the outpour- 
ing of the community at his funeral, 
made it an occasion long to be remem- 
bered. 

His domestic life was very happy. 
In 1798, he married Dolly Oaks of Pal- 
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myra, New York, who died the same 
year. In 1801 he married Agnes Irvine, 
a lady of courtly manners, elegant pres- 
ence and of unusual tact and energy. 
So strong was her husband’s confidence 
in her judgment, that, under his will, she 
was made sole and unconditional owner 
of his immense estate. Their home for 
years, at the corner of Fifth and French 
streets, and afterwards in the imposing 
mansion at the corner of Park and State 
streets (now the site of the government 
buildings), was the abode of hospi- 
tality. With her husband, they were 
the main supporters of the Associate 
Reformed church, which they attended 
as long as their strength respec- 
tively permitted. Mrs. Reed’s death 
was in 1864. Charles Manning was 
the only son of Rufus S. and Agnes 
Reed, and was born on the _ twenty- 
third day of April, 1803, at Erie, where 
the whole of his busy, useful and event- 
ful career was passed. 

Coming into life, in the midst of the 
rugged scenes and trying experience of 
the settlement of a new country, his 
earliest intercourse with those who had 
fought the battles of the Revolution and 
braved the rigors of border life, the 
tendency was towards the formation 
of that decision of character which 
prompted the many acts which make 
up the annals of General Reed. At 
the age of ten years he was placed at 
school at Washington, Pennsylvania, 
where his studies were continued until 
his graduation at Washington college. 
He afterwards commenced the study 
of law with the renowned Horace Bin- 
ney (standing at the head of the bar), 
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at Philadelphia, and was admitted to 
the bar with the intention of practicing 
law. But it was not his destiny thus to 
spend his life. Happily for himself and 
for the public, he yielded to the force of 
circumstances, which caused a change 
of plans. The widely extended and 
growing business of his father afforded 
scope for initiation in the commence- 
ment of a commercial career, which 
was to be associated with the set- 
tlement and development of the west, 
and the fruits of which would re- 
main long after the actor would dis- 
appear from the busy scenes of life, in 
which he was designed to take sucha 
leading part. 

The genius of Charles M. Reed and 
his maturing energy, must have scope. 
The store, the mills and the farms of 


his father were not enough of a field for 


their exercise. Born and reared on the 
shore of the lake, he perceived that 
the interior of the continent was to 
be reached by this channel, and that 
a country stretching to the Mississippi 
was to be peopled, its industries de- 
veloped and its commerce opened. 
To do this, would furnish employment 
for all his abilities. He grasped 
the opportunity, and well did he per- 
form the duties it involved. The west 
‘was open, peace proclaimed, and the 
Indian titles had generally been extin- 
guished. The genius and perseverance 
of John Fitch and Robert Fulton had 
adapted steam to lake navigation, and 
the New York canal had connected the 
Hudson river with Lake Erie. To ex- 
tend the line of navigation of transporta- 
tion and traffic to the verge of the inland 
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seas, and thus push forward the tide of 
immigration and blessings of civiliza- 
tion, was the duty of the hour. It 
was under these circumstances that 
General Reed came to the front, and 
his life, with all his energy, was devoted 
to the accomplishment of thisgreat pur- 
pose, involving therein, as it did, his 
own splendid success. 

The sale of the small steamer Wiliam 
Peacock, which had been commenced 
by the Chautauqua Steam Boat com- 
pany, and which it was necessary to 
dispose of from lack of funds, was the 
opportunity which prompted General 
Reed to enter at once the commercial 
career, which was destined for more 
than thirty years to employ the best 
part of his life and energies, and, for all 
future time, associate his name with the 
settlement, the development and the 
aggrandizement of the northwest. This 
was to be done by the practical intro- 
duction of steam navigation on the 
lakes, the judicious designing and con- 
structing of steamers, their regular and 
reliable navigation, and the assurance 
by the public of their entire trustworthi- 
ness in all of these particulars. To the 
attainment of these ends, General Reed 
bent his efforts. He achieved a success 
for himself which he could not have an- 
ticipated, giving an impetus to the de- 
velopment of the northwest which the 
most sanguine of statesmen had not 
foreseen, nor the most earnest enthu- 
siasts foretold. The purchase of the 
Peacock by General Reed and his father 
was followed by the projection of routes 
of trade, the establishment of landings, 
wooding stations and warehouses, which 
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would permit and facilitate trade through 
the extending channels and lonely routes 
of the lakes, here and there dotted with 
settlements, but thus far comparatively 
unaided by beacons, buoys, charts or 
pilots. All required effort. To sur- 
mount these various difficulties was a 
pleasing employment for General Reed, 
because it brought into play all the 
powers and capabilities of a master 
mind. 

Through successive seasons, as vil- 
lages were founded, as settlements were 
made and cities projected, harbors 
discovered and local facilities devel- 
oped, General Reed was among the 
foremost in improvements which might 
open the pathway of commerce. Hav- 
ing already several steamers constantly 
employed, he built the steamer Zhomas 
Jefferson, then the largest on the lakes. 
On its completion, he made a trip on 
this steamer to Chicago, and there at- 
tended the government land sales of 
1834. From the want of a wharf it was 
necessary to anchor the Jefferson at an 
inconvenient distance from the shore. 
Realizing the future necessities and pos- 
sibilities of the point, he purchased lots 
and contracted for the immediate erec- 
tion of a wharf and warehouse—for 
many years known as “ Reed’s Ware- 
house ’”’—upon the south side, up to 
that time unoccupied by commerce. 
Here he displayed a foresight in dis- 
cerning the path which the sweeping 
tide of trade has since followed. Re- 
turning to Erie, he immediately com- 
menced the construction of the James 
Madison, the largest steamer on the 
lakes, designed exclusively for the Chi- 
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cago trade. This steamer, upon its 
completion, paid for itself during the 
first season, and probably transported 
more passengers from Buffalo to Chi- 
cago than any other vessel before or 
since. From year, to year he added to 
his fleet of steamers, increasing their 
size, space and elegance with the ad- 
vancing importance of the west, so that 
the name of “ Reed’s Line,” in 1850- 
51-52, upon the fleet of twelve steam- 
ers, which in those years formed a daily 
line from Buffalo to Chicago, was re- 
garded as being the guaranty of ele- 
gance, reliability, speed and comfort. 

His fleet of steam and sail vessels 
ploughed the waters of all the lakes 
from Buffalo to Chicago. Each and 
every one were to be projected, de- 
signed, launched, equipped, manned 
provisioned and constantly employed. 
Their adaptation was to be studied ; 
their cargoes to be procured and made 
remunerative. Of these, old citizens 
may recall the once familiar names and 
appearance of the Peacock, Pennsyl- 
vania, Jefferson, Madison, Erie, Buffalo, 
Missouri, Niagara, Louisiana, Queen 
City, Ohio, Keystone State; they may 
remember the Citizen, Clarion, Susque- 
hanna, St. Anthony, America and St. 
Paul. In the selection of his clerks, 
agents, captains and engineers, General 
Reed manifested the intuitive knowledge 
of men which so often marks the man 
of genius. Of these, the names of 
James C. Harrison of Buffalo, Prescott 
Metcalf of Erie, Captains Spires Flee- 
hartz Wilkins (father and son), Mc- 
Fayden Titus, Allen Pease Thomas 
and J. S. Richard, Davenport, Mc- 
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Bride, Davis Winchell and Downs, will 
be recalled. Some of these names be- 
came especially familiar, and are still 
suggestive of their respective com- 
mands. Some had political, social or 
financial prominence. The families of 
a number of them, in business at the 
bar and in commercial pursuits, have in 
other spheres sustained the respected 
positions their fathers justly earned. 
General Reed had been elected to 
the legislature in 1837 as a Whig, and 
was there active in the advocacy of 
the Erie Extension canal, which had 
been commenced by the state between 
the Ohio river and Erie, to which large 
appropriations were made—it having 
been left in an unfinished condition at 
the suspension of work by the common- 
wealth, in 1841. As soon as private 


enterprise was authorized to take it in 


hand, General Reed came forward, and, 
with energetic efforts and large ad- 
vances of means, aided the task of its 
completion, so that in 1844 communi- 
cation through the canal was had from 
the river to the lake. In this improve- 
ment he was the chief stockholder while 
it was in operation, and at its. abandon- 
ment was its creditor to the amount of 
over one million of dollars—for rail- 
roads superseding it, it was abandoned. 
As the Erie and Northeast—now the Lake 
Shore—railroad was commenced in 1849, 
General Reed took a leading part, pro- 
viding the iron and means for its equip- 
iment. He was its president and main 
stockholder. 

It would be difficult to give full de- 
tails of all the improvements with which 
he was connected, or in which he was 
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interested, but it may be stated that in 
all matters of public interest, whether of 
stage lines, steamers or railroads, with 
his father, General Reed’s place was al- 
ways foremost. 

After the disastrous Pittsburgh fire of 
April 10, 1845, the donation to the suffer- 
ers of five hundred dollars, by General 
Reed and his father, was deemed grace- 
ful, liberal and timely. In the Chicago 
fire of 1871, he was considerate. In 
private and public charity, he was 
prompt in coming forward with aid 
wherever deserved. 

There were other motives than those 
of private gain, which again and again 
constructed the “Reed House.” This 
hotel was built as early as 1839, on the 
plan of the Astor House. It was on the 
site of the Mansion House which had 
burnt. It was deemed essential to 
Erie’s prosperity, and in which Gen- 
eral Reed invested many thousands of 
dollars, with little hope or prospect of 
income orreturn. It was burnt in 1864, 
and rebuilt by the general, and burnt 
again in 1872, rebuilt by his executors. 
He desired in this way to show his re- 
gard for the city, and to perpetuate a 
land mark associated with the family 
name. When the waterworks, alike the 
pride and protection of Erie, were pro- 
jected, he furnished the ready means by 
cashing of bonds as well as for the roll- 
ing mill, built but a little before his 
death. 

One of his last acts was to advance 
money to develop a new route to the 
coal fields of Butler county, as part of 
the system of railroads of northwestern 
Pennsylvania. ; 
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In his church relations, he was an 
Episcopalian, and connected with St. 
Paul’s parish from its organization, in 
1827, until his death. He was the prin- 
cipal contributor to the edifice of St. 
Paul's church, to which he gave thirteen 
thousand dollars. The bell and tower 
were his gifts exclusively. 

In early life he was elected colonel, 
and in 1840 became brigadier-general of 
volunteers of the brigade embracing Erie 
and Warren counties. In this office he 
took an active interest, uniforming and 
participating in the military exercises and 
reviews. He was the friend and patron 
of some of the fine volunteer companies 
which during this period attained pro- 
ficiency. Especially was this the case 
with the Wayne Grays, organized in 
1842, during General Reed’s command 
of the Eric brigade. Whatever he 
undertook he did well. He was presi- 
dent of the Erie bank, of the Erie Canal 
company, and of the Eric & Northeast 
Railroad company (afterwards a part of 
the Lake Shore railroad). 

The political career of General Reed 
was exceptional and unique to a marked 
degree. He was several timcs a candi- 
date when the political odds were largely 
against him. He was, in 1833, the anti- 
Masonic candidate for senator in the 
district of Erie, Crawford and Mercer 
counties, when General Thomas S. Cun- 
ningham (speaker of the senatc) was 
elected. In 1837 he was elected as a 
Whig to the assembly from Erie county, 
when appropriations for the canal were 
so strongly desired. In 1843, Erie 
county being a decidedly Whig county, 
a district was formed by which five 
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Democratic counties were attached to 
Erie with the intention of electing a 
Democrat. The Whig party had been 
disheartened by the defection of Presi- 
dent Tyler, and the people depressed by 
the financial pressure. Yielding to the 
general desire, General Reed accepted 
the nomination. Then, accompanied 
by the only Whig who had ever repre- 
sented Erie in congress, he made a per- 
sonal canvass. Three of the counties 
were remote and never before congress- 
ionally attached to the Erie district. 
The extraordinary majority of one thou- 
sand three hundred and seven was given 
by Erie county to General Reed (the 
largest majority ever given up to that 
time except to Harrison). He thus 
overcame the Democratic majority of 
five Democratic counties, and was 
elected by forty majority. Being elected 
he went to Washington with the deter- 
mination to secure an appropriation for 
the harbor, the needs of which no one 
understood better, and-for which no ap- 
propriation had been made for years, 
He was accompanied by his family, then 
not usual. He carried with him and 
maintained his prestige as a wealthy, 
successful and influential steamboat 
owner, and representative of the com- 
merce of the northern lakes. He en- 
tered with vigor into the effort to secure 
an appropriation. There were serious 
obstacles. The house was strongly 
Democratic. The chairman of the com- 
mittee on commerce, by whom such 
appropriations were passed upon, was 
Isaac E. Holmes, a South Carolinian, a 
strict constructionist. 

The President was a Virginian. John 
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- C. Calhoun was secretary of state. Yet 
General Reed succeeded in obtaining 
the sum of forty thousand dollars of an 
appropriation. This was the first ap- 
propriation since that of thirty thousand 
dollars in 1838, and excepting one, the 
last until that of fifteen thousand dollars 
in 1864. His discharge of public duties 
as congressman was marked by the 
fidelity and attention which pervaded 
his every act. At the same time 
the amenities of social life on the 
part of himself and family were in 
keeping with the brilliancy of the last 
of the Virginian administration, when 
President Tyler’s beautiful bride pre- 
sided in the White House. 

General Reed there met and mingled 
with John Quincy Adams, Silas Wright, 
James Buchanan, John C. Calhoun and 


Stephen A. Douglass. Adams and Doug- 


lass being members of the house. His 
family was of the party accompanying 
President Tyler on the Princeton, given 
in honor of the President’s intended 
bride, when secretaries Upsher and Gil- 
mer and so many others were killed by 
the explosion of Commodore Stocton’s 
gun. 

As General Reed’s election was unex- 
pected, so there were some remarkable 
results from his services at Washington. 
One was that the large appropriation 
obtained for the harbor, expended 
under the Democratic secretary of war 
(Wilkins), operated as a nucleus for 
party organization to defeat General 
Reed’s reélection the ensuing fall. The 
other was that General Reed, attracted 
by the brightness of one of the pages 
then in the service of the house of unu- 
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sual intelligence, a Virginia lad of 
sixteen years of age, invited him to go 
home with him and into his employment 
as clerk at Erie. He accepted the 
General’s invitation, and thus turned the 
current of his life. But the page boy 
insisted on returning to Washington, 
which he did as Hon. William L. Scott, 
to occupy, in the forty-ninth and fiftieth 
congress, the seat which his early friend, 
General Reed, held in the twenty-eighth. 

In his domestic relations General 
Reed was exceptionally happy. On 
the ninth of August, 1838, he was mar- 
ried to Harriet W., daughter of Luther 
Gilson of Watertown, New York. He 
brought his young bride from her dis- 
tant home, a stranger to Erie and to all 
its people. Her sunny disposition and 
charming manners soon won all hearts, 
with a place in their affections which 
the stern changes of half a century have 
not obliterated. From that time until 
his death they kept house, first on State 
street then in their palatial residence 
at the corner of the Park and West 
Sixth street. Always of courtly man- 
ners and elegant address, General Reed 
never appeared to better advantage 
than as host, either in entertaining dis- 
tinguished strangers, with all of whom 
he seemed acquainted, or when his 
house was thrown open at the reception 
of his old neighbors and friends. On 
such occasions he seemed especially 
gratified, and with all his large business 
transactions and perplexing cares, he 
remembered with particularity the fam- 
ilies of his old and early friends. In 
his social and benevolent efforts he was 
warmly seconded by Mrs. Reed, whose 
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contributions of time and of means to 
religious and charitable purposes have 
been unremittingly continued. 

They had seven children. Of these, 
three died ininfancy. Two years before 
his death their eldest daughter, Harriet 
Gertrude, wife of Hon. Henry Rawle 
(late state treasurer), died, leaving two 
daughters. Both of these are now mar- 
ried ; one, Alice Reed Rawle, to H. L. 
Geylin of Philadelphia, and Marion 
Rawle to Thomas Paton of New York. 
Nellie Reed, the second daughter, died 
a few months before General Reed. 
Charles M., late mayor of Erie, and 
Lloyd G. are the sole surviving children. 
The custody of the estate rests with 
Mrs. Reed and Charles M. Reed as 
executors. 

General Reed was of medium height, 


imposing presence, graceful manners 
and fair complexion, with blue eyes 


and bright brown hair. He was affable 
and always accessible, with a quick, 
graceful walk, often with his head down- 
ward, as if in thought. Always well 
informed on matters of passing interest, 
his aptitude, clearness and exhaustive 
mastery of whatever came before him 
for consideration, seemed remarkable. 
His decisions, generally soon reached, 
were seldom wrong. His talents were 
of a high order. Though business pur- 
suits drew his whole attention, his genius 
would have caused him to shine in any 
calling. As said by Bishop Spaulding, 
in his funeral discourse : 


It belongs to other places and other occasions to 
commemorate his sterling virtues as a citizen, man of 
business and member of society. He was a good 
man. He was in every sense a Christian gentleman. 
His greatness all are ready to acknowledge. Had 
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he given his life to such studies, he would have 
been among the greatest of statesmen. He had in 
him the elements by which he might have become 
one of the first political economists of his time. He 
could have administered with grand success the 
finances of an empire. 

He ranked with the leading spirits of 
the nation and men of thought and 
action who have made this country 
great and prosperous, as remarked by a 
local contemporary : 

Probably no man ever contributed more essen- 
tially and directly to the development of the great 
west than General Reed did, by the establishment 
of these magnificent facilities for transportation, 
before the days of railways, and by adopting the 
policy of cheap rates of freight and fare, of which he 
was the pioneer and always the most determined 
supporter. 


With such decided advantages at the 
beginning, and so much of energy and 
discriminating judgment to improve 
them, it was to have been expected that 
General Reed became one of the ex- 
ceptionally rich men of this country. 
His wealth at his death was estimated 
at many millions. As was said by the 
late James C. Marshall, esq., long his 
counsel, friend and neighbor, in his ad- 
dress to the court on occasion-of Gen- 
eral Reed’s death : 

General Reed was an honest man, eminently so. 
He was a man of peace, often yielding his own to 
avoid the evils of litigation ; few men had so little 
litigation in proportion to their immense business. 


His integrity was unquestioned and his sense of 
honor remarkable. 


For his whole life a citizen of Erie, 
identified with all her interests and 
known to all her people, he ranked, 
after his father’s death, as first citizen. 

The continuous toil of the still vigor- 
ous mind of General Reed told upon his 
frame, which had never been rugged. 
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How profoundly would all have rejoiced 
could they have witnessed his body 
rejuvenated ashe had so often con- 
structed a new hull for an engine still 
perfect. From 1862 he had been infirm. 
His disability increased. He could not 
walk with freedom. Indeed, early dur- 
ing the war, in 1862 and 1863, he had 
to be supported as he escorted his 
friend and guest, Edward Everett, into 
the hall on the occasion of his public 
appearance, at the delivery, by Gov- 
ernor Everett, of his famous speech 
upon the war. From that period he 
was much of the time unable to move 
without assistance. From week to week 
his strength failed, still his mind was 
bright and clear. His mastery of the 


details of his vast business was perfect, 
his sympathy for friends was unabated. 


His faith in the city of his birth and in 
its future continued as of old. 

His anticipations of the boundless 
capabilities of the west, which he had 
been among the first to discern, were 
every day being realized. Anticipation 
with him had become reality. Prophecy 
was now history. Yet he daily failed ; 
though soothed by the constant atten- 
tion and solaced by the unwearied 
watchfulness of his devoted wife and 
household. In years he was not old, 
yet his life had been long in its business 
career. He had seen the whole of Erie’s 
growth. He had watched the early 
progress of the sailing marine. He saw 
the introduction of steamboats and 
canals. In this he had borne his full 
share, and had witnessed their decline. 
As railroads were introduced he had 
taken a leading part. If business suc- 
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cess, if honors and wealth could gratify, 
he had received enough. So day by 
day glided by until the sixteenth of 
December, 1871, when he passed away, 
aged sixty-eight years. 

His funeral was large and the testi- 
monials of the hold which he had upon 
community unmistakable. The formal 
announcement of his death in court 
brought out tributes to his character 
and fit estimates of his life work. His 
funeral at St. Paul’s Episcopal church 
was strikingly impressive. It was the 
church of which he had been a constant 
supporter and attendant. The spacious 
edifice, for which he had contributed so 
largely, to the completion of which he 
had long looked forward, was filled. 
The tolling bell was his gift, in a tower 
his means had constructed. As _ his 
friend and rector (now bishop) Spauld- 
ing spoke to the stricken family and 
mourning audience of the inner life of 
the distinguished dceeased, of his fre- 
quent communing with his rector, and 
of the noble though often secret bene- 
factions which he so freely made, there 
was a general sense of the loss sustained 
in the death of General Reed, the loss 
of his family, of the church, of the city 
and community. The interment was in 
the Erie cemetery, of which General 
Reed was one of the projectors, within 
the city limits overlooking the city and 
harbor. 

There on a central lot a beautiful! 
monument marks the place of his repose. 
On one side are the remains of Colonel 
Seth Reed and his wife. On the other 
rest Rufus Seth and Agnes Reed. Near 
by is the resting place of Mrs. Rawle, 
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and of her sister, Nellie Reed, who pre- 
ceded their father across the silent 
river. The grouping of three marble 
lambs reminds of the little boys, whose 
early death was so sore a grief and dis- 
appointment to their distinguished fa- 
ther. He has joined them all in the 


land where there are no partings. 
The lives of these three men embody 
the history of Erie. One selected a site 
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and made a home. His son developed 
and fostered local improvements and 
trade. His grandson organized and 
promoted, on land and water, that com- 
merce which has become one of the 
factors of national progress and renown. 
Hence the story of their lives possesses 
unfailing interest, and their memory 
should be carefully cherished. 
James SILL. 
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THE oil business of Cleveland has 
grown to such proportions, and this city 
occupies so unique a position in that 
line of commerce, that the brainiest and 
most enterprising of the oil men of the 
country may be found here. In any 
consideration of that subject this fact 
must be noted, that, as the oil business 
is comparatively new,so many of the 
men who have made a success therein 
are yet young, when years are laid 
beside the results they have produced. 
Among the most prominent of the trade 
in Cleveland, must be classed John 
Teagle, an outline of whose record is 
given herein. 

Mr. Teagle was born on April 17, 
1848, in Seagry, Wiltshire county, Eng- 
land. His father was a farmer, but as 
the son early showed an aptitude and 
liking for a business life, he was ap- 
prenticed, at the age of fourteen, to a 
wholesale grocer in Bath. He served 
there four years, and, when his time was 
out, continued in the same house for 
one year longer. He then secured a 
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position as the principal traveling sales- 
man for one of the largest wholesale 
groceries in Wiltshire county. He fol- 
lowed -this line of labor for four years, 
gaining a deep insight into business 
methods and learning much that has 
been of value in the larger operations 
of later years. The life of acommercial 
traveler in England is widely different 
from what itis here. He is recognized 
as embodying in himself the prestige 
and dignity of the house with which he 
is connected, and the respect due it is 
fully accorded him. Each hotel has its 
commercial room, where the commer- 
cial men are entertained by themselves, 
and where a special scale of prices is 
arranged for them. 

Mr. Teagle’s next connection was 
with a Bristol house, for which he trav- 
eled about a year. Meanwhile, the 
young man, while attending faithfully 
to his employer’s interests, had done 
some deep thinking on his own account. 
He could see no opening of promise for 
a business future before him. He knew 




















he could hold his own with those about 
him, and work ahead as rapidly as the 
conditions that surrounded him would 
allow, but the conservatism of British 
business methods stood strong on all 
sides, and courage and ability, with- 
out heavy capital and an established 
name to back them, could wage but an 
unequal contest against it. The long 
established houses held possession of 
the ground, and it was as difficult to 
become a part of them as to make head- 
way against them. He had heard much 
of America and of the advantages offered 
here to men who were willing to work. 
The conclusion was finally reached that 
he would cross the ocean and see for 
himself, even though he should decide 
not to remain. When his employers 
heard of his purpose they persuaded 
him out of it for the time, but the idea 
had gained too strong a lodgment in his 
mind to be removed. The result was 
that in May, 1871, he set sail for the 
new world. He landed in Quebec, and 
visited Montreal and other points before 
coming into the states, in order to learn 
which of the two countries offered the 
best inducements. The only man he 
knew in the United States was John 
Alexander, of the oil firm of Alexander 
& Scofield of Cleveland. He crossed 
into the United States at Detroit, and 
from thence came to Cleveland, in which 
he located, and which has since been 
his home. 

He was not long idle, arriving in 
Cleveland on Thursday and going to 
work on the Saturday following. The 
first position he held was in a grocery, 
near the market, naturally making use 
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of the business he had so thoroughly 
learned. The work was so different 
from the same line in England that he 
soon came to the conclusion that if 
something better did not present itself, 
he would return home. At this juncture 
he received a proposition from Mr. 
Alexander to take charge of the firm’s 
office at the oil works, which were then 
located on Central Way, near Jefferson 
street, a point at that time considered 
well out of the city. He accepted, and 
thus commenced the line of business in 
which he has since remained, and in 
which he has won such reputation and 
success. After he had been in the office 
a couple of months, and had learned 
the rudiment of the oil business, he was 
sent west to sell oil. The trade was not 
then what itis now. The Standard Oil 
company had as yet paid no attention 
to the west, confining itself to the ex- 
port trade. The dealers in the west 
had made their purchases through the 
brokers, and Mr. Teagle found himself 
the first, or at least one of the first, 
representatives of the refiners sent 
directly into that section of the coun- 
try. The start for his first trip was 
made in October, 1871, and he visited 
a half dozen states. He found himself 
in Chicago two or three days after the 
great fire and discovered that every 
customer on whom he had been in- 
structed to call had been burned out. 
Despite that discouragement, his sales 
were large, and during his trip ran as 
high as one thousand barrels in a day. 
He returned home in November, and 
the venture had proved such a success 
that new plans were laid out for the 
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future. A trip to California was planned. 
But the sudden surprises that have ever 
been a part of the oil business received 
a marked illustration just then and the 
trip was not made. 

The great and historic South Improve- 
ment company scheme had come into be- 
ing, and the Standard Oil company had 
commenced the wonderful process by 
which one and many more were added, 
and still left only one It was moving 
on the outside refiners with such power 
and influence that they allowed them- 
selves, one after another, to be 
swallowed up. The history of that 


war of annexation and extermination 
has been many times written, and 
need not be followed to details here. 
The firm of Alexander & Scofield was 
one of the dozen or fifteen concerns 
bought out in Cleveland, and one of the 


very first moved upon after that of 
Clark, Payne & Company was absorbed, 
and the nucleus of the Standard thus 
formed. The result of all this, so far 
as Mr. Teagle was concerned, was to 
leave him out of an occupation just at 
a time when he had given promise of 
such success therein. Yet he was not 
altogether a loser. He had learned a 
business at a time when it had only 
commenced to grow toward a won- 
derful development and strength, and 
his keen eye had seen how much might 
be accomplished therein. He had seen 
enough and learned enough, at least, to 
warrant him in starting in business for 
himself, and accordingly the firm of 
Squire & Teagle came into being, his 
partner being the former book-keeper 
of the firm by which they were both 
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employed. The partnership was limited 
to the buying and selling of oil. In 1873 
an interest therein was transferred to 
Mr. W. C. Scofield, the former partner 
of Mr. Alexander, and the name of the 
firm became Scofield, Squire & Teagle. 
In June of that year they erected works 
at the crossing of the present New York, 
Pennsylvania & Ohio railroad at Will- 
son avenue. The business of refining 
oil was commenced, and of course threw 
them into direct and immediate compe- 
tition with the Standard. In 1874 Mr. 
Squire sold his interest, and Mr. Daniel 
Shurmer was added to the firm, the 
name becoming what it has since re- 
mained, Scofield, Shurmer & Teagle. 
The works have been enlarged from 
time to time as the business increased. 
They commenced with four stills and a 
capacity of two hundred barrels per day, 
while now they have one of fully one 
thousand barrels per day; and in ad- 
dition have erected paraffine oil works, 
and naptha and gasoline works. They 
are recognized as one of the largest and 
most important oil concerns of the 
country, ranking in size next to the 
Standard, and being one of the chief 
and most determined opponents of that 
great corporation. Their business ex- 
tends to all parts of this country, reach- 
ing Texas and California, and also into 
Mexico, Canada, Germany and Eng- 
land. They have also made a name for 
themselves for pluck, courage and en- 
ergy that is not surpassed by any com- 
pany, in any line of business, the land 
over. The demonstration of these qual- 
ities has come through the fight the 
firm has relentlessly carried or for years 
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past on the evil of railroad discrimina- 
tion. No mention of the firm, and no 
account of the life of Mr. Teagle could 
be complete without reference to this 
phase of the oil question. The great 
and steady growth of their business came 
despite the fact that the railroad 
companies persistently and continually 
favored the Standard Oil company with 
lower freight rates than were given to 
them, or to other independent refiners. 
The firm saw that a battle must be had 
with the roads, not only to obtain 
their own rights, but to defend those of 
all shippers, whether of oil or other 
commodities, who were not a part of 
monopoly. Private attempts toward the 
securing of justice had utterly failed. 
The firm of Scofield, Shurmer & Teagle 
went into this matter as one of principle, 
as they saw the danger that lay in the 
drift of things, They made the fight 
alone, and with help from no one, 
although the sympathy of many and the 
good will of the public went with them. 
They stood as the representative of no 
combination, but acted on their own 
responsibility and supplied their own 
resources. Their remarkable contest 
in this direction was commenced in 
1883 by a suit against the Lake Shore 
& Michigan Southern Railroad com- 
pany, in which the courts were asked to 
restrain that organization from compell- 
ing the petitioners to pay more for the 
transportation of their oil than was paid 
by the Standard Oil company. This 
brought up the whole question of railway 
rebates, that led to a long, earnest and 
plucky fight, in which all the power and 
influence of that great oil monopoly and 
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of the railroad companies were allied 
against this firm. But they fought from 
court to court, held every point they 
gained, and were finally justified and 
given a victory in a decision from the 
supreme court of Ohio, in which the 
restraining injunction asked for was 
granted and made perpetual. The firm 
has won commendation from the press 
and public of the country everywhere, 
as its fight was not for itself alone, but 
involved the right of all to do business 
without the oppression of monopoly or 
the unjust favoritism of rich and mighty 
railroad corporations. 

Mr. Teagle is the active business man 
of the firm, Mr. Scofield’s attention 
being mainly given to other large in- 
vestments in which he is interested, and 
Mr. Shurmer having charge of the 
works. He has charge of the market- 
ing of all the oil, which is no small 
labor in these days of sharp competi- 
tion and close prices. He is well fitted 
by nature and experience for this work. 
His original training as a salesman gave 
him a fine foundation upon which to 
start, while his knowledge of men is ex- 
tensive. He is endowed with great in- 
dustry, and can do a large amount of 
work in a given time. He has fine ex- 
ecutive abilities and a good judgment 
in discerning the needs and conditions 
of the trade. He is recognized as one 
of the strong oil men of the country, 
and, being yet young, his friends feel 
that what he has already done is only a 
promise of what he shall do in the 
future. Genial in disposition, pleasant 
in manner, and with a heart ready to 
respond to any demand of charity or 
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distress, he is liked by all who know 
him and is popular everywhere. He 
has been a busy man since coming to 
Cleveland, and has been active in busi- 
ness enterprises other than those named, 
and is now the president of the Cleve- 
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land Refining company. Mr. Teagle 
was married on June 6, 1877, to Miss 
Belle Clark, daughter of M. B. Clark of 
Cleveland, of the firm of Gardner & 
Clark. 


J. H. Kennepy. 





H. H. HOFMAN, M. D. 


THE subject of this sketch was born in 
Roetha, a town of about fifteen thous- 
and inhabitants near Leipsic, Germany, 
on December 21, 1821, his father being 
a physician of that town. When he 
was about fourteen years old, his father 
died and left a large family in very 
moderate cicumstances. Of this family 
six were sons, all of whom followed in 
the footsteps of their father and became 
physicians. 

Herman, the fourth of the sons, after 
completing his common school educa- 
tion, entered the Gymnasium of St. 
Thomas (corresponding here to a liter- 
ary college). After finishing here, he 
received his medical education at the 
University of Leipsic, and came to the 
United States in 1849. 

Although he had seen the application 
of the principles of homeopathy in 
Leipsic, he was not convinced as to its 
truth. After coming to Pittsburgh he 
was induced to investigate homeopathy 
by Dr. Richhelm, the first homeopathic 


physician west of the Alleghany 
mountains. The success of this school 
of practice in the treatment of cholera 
in 1849 finally convinced him and he 
became a firm adherent to it. 

Appreciating the need of a homeo- 
pathic hospital, he with Dr. M. Coté, 
now deceased, and Dr. J. C. Burgher, in 
1866 purchased a building and soon 
after the Homeopathic Hospital of 
Pittsburgh was incorporated. This old 
building was torn down some years ago 
to make room for a new hospital, the 
finest institution of its class in the 
city. He has not for some time been 
actively engaged in hospital work, but 
holds the honorary position of consult- 
ing obstetrician. 

He was one of the original members 
of the Homeopathic Medical Society 
of Allegheney county and of the 
Homeopathic Medical Society of Penn- 
sylvania. Although in continuous prac- 
tice for almost forty years, he still takes 
a tolerably active part in his profession. 
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UNTIL recent years, influenced by the 
researches of the New England geneol- 
ogical society, but few American fami- 
lies sought to trace their ancestry be- 
yond the Pilgrims and Mayflower. Yet 
there is scarcely a parish in England 
that was not represented in the great 
enterprise of colonization more than two 
hundred and fifty years ago. 

Plymouth, England, was preéminently 
the rendezvous of adventurers attempt- 
ing new discoveries. From its harbor 
Stukleigh sailed for Florida ; Sir Rich- 
ard Grenville and John Smith for Vir- 
ginia ; Sir Humphrey Gilbert for New- 
foundland, and Sir Walter Raleigh for 
Guiana ; a little later, 1620, the May- 
flower to the wide western sea, to seek 
liberty of conscience in a new and un- 
known world, and to found, in memories 
of parting kindnesses in the old town, a 
new Plymouth on the American conti- 
nent. 

On the occasion of a visit to that 
venerable historical English town, in 
1885, the writer was surprised and de- 
lighted to find that the records and 
legends of that event were as familiar to 
that town and as fresh in their historical 
recollections as the landing of the Pil- 
grims on our own Plymouth rock are to 
us. 

Many persons in old Plymouth and 
other English towns may be met with 
who will relate with pride their relation- 
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ship to some family from whose hearth- 
stone went forth a Mayflower pilgrim or 
an early colonist of Boston in 1630. 
The Rouse family traces its lineage 
back to Sir Robert LeRous, knight 
baronet under Edward the Black Prince. 
Sir Anthony Rouse, the seventh in de- 
seent from Sir Robert, was the father of 
Francis Rouse, the speaker of the “ Lit- 
tle Parliament” under Cromwell, in 
f653. The subject of our sketch was 
the son of Joseph Rouse, who was the 
second son of Benjamin Rouse. Ben- 
jamin Rouse, sr., the grandfather of 
Benjamin Rouse, was a grandson of the 
Francis Rouse above mentioned. 
Benjamin Rouse was born in Boston, 
Massachusetts, March 23, 1795. Los- 
ing both his parents when but six years 
of age, he found a home first with an 
aunt and afterwards with his maternal 
grandmother. Deprived in a measure 
of early educational advantages, he 
compensated for this in natural ability 
and great determination. When but a 
youth of seventeen we find him serving 
in the war of 1812, at the close of which 
he became a building contractor in 
association with Peter Osgood. Soon 
after, August 12, 1821, he was married 
to Miss Rebecca Elliott Cromwell, and 
three years later he removed to New 
York City, there becoming a successful 
builder. 
It was while thus engaged that cir- 
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cumstances occurred which radically 
changed his plans for the future. Al- 
though possessing all of the elements of 
a successful business man, he was not 
one of those who gave his entire time 
and attention up to the mere accumula- 
tion of money, but, with the true spirit 
of Christianity, became deeply inter- 
ested in the establishment of Sunday- 
schools among the neglected masses of 
the great metropolis. So successful was 
he in this that he drew the attention of 
the American Sunday-school Union, 
which organization asked him to become 
its agent at Cleveland, Ohio, with a 
commission to open a depository and 
organize Sunday-schools on the Western 
Reserve. With him duty was para- 
mount, and he accepted, selling his 
property at a sacrifice and at once set- 
ting out for the then almost unbroken 
western wilderness. 

Cleveland, at the time he reached it, 
October 17, 1830, was a mere village of 
one thousand and seventy-five inhabit- 
ants, with little promise of becoming the 
great manufacturing center it now is. 
But the faith of the builder-evangelist 
was unbounded, and his works were 
abundant from the very start. As the 
result of his years of lowly but devoted 
service he was the means of organizing 
a tract society, a Seaman’s Friend soci- 
ety, and over two hundred Sunday- 
schools. He was active in organizing 
the First Baptist Church of Cleveland, 
in 1833, and for nearly forty years was 
a leading member and deacon of this 
church. In 1852 he erected the stone 
block at the corner of the Public Square 
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in Cleveland, which bears his name. 
He died July 5, 1871. 

Deacon Rouse used to relate a per- 
sonal anecdote, which illustrates the 
strength and firmness of his religious 
faith and force of will in the line of duty, 
as he conceived it,even under discourage- 
ment and great temptations. We give, 
as nearly as possible, his own vivid re- 
cital : 


Shortly after coming to Cleveland, I had just set- 
tled my little family ina house, I bought a horse 
and buggy, and, one fine summer morning, I took a 
quantity of Sunday-school books and tracts and 
started for Lorain county to organize Sunday- 
schools. I had crossed the Cuyahoga, and was 
well on my way to Rocky River, when, suddenly, 
just as though some one spoke to me, I seemed to 
hear, said: ‘‘ Well, Benjamin Rouse, you are a 
pretty fellow. You, a strong manin the prime of life, 
with a fine young family, giving up a great business in 
New York, selling your property for little or nothing, 
and coming into this wilderness with a horse and 
buggy peddling tracts and Sunday-school books in 
the woods. A pretty fellow, indeed, Benjamin 
Rouse !” Quick as thought I stopped my horse, 
and, turning round, as if someone was there, I said 
aloud: ‘‘Satan, begone! Didn't Rebecca and I 
pray about this all one night? and didn’t the Lord 
tell us to come here? and arn't I here because God 
sent me? Yes, He did send me, and I shall hold 
on in my work and trust him to the end ; and now 
begone, you tempter.” Then the fierce trial passed 
forever, and I went on my way rejoicing. I founded 
several Sunday-schools in the younger settlements ; 
returned to Cleveland, and a few days after the 
Lord opened to mean opportunity to buy my corner 
lot on the Public Square and Superior street for 
twelve hundred dollars, and I see the Lord's hand 
in ordering my whole life. 


Deacon Rouse was a man richly en- 
dowed for the work to which he devoted 
his life. As may be inferred, he was 
kind-hearted, generous, devoted, enthu- 
siastic. His mind was quick and vigor- 
ous in its action, and his powers of 
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organization and execution were re- 
markably strong. Not only was he en- 
thusiastic himself, but he had that rare 
faculty of imparting his zeal to others 
‘so essential to success. His most en- 
during monument is the good he did for 
others. Who can measure the far- 
reaching results of such a life ? 

A sketch of the life of Benjaniin 
Rouse would be incomplete without 
reference to his estimable wife, whose 
intellectual and spiritual gifts so greatly 
enlarged her usefulness and brought 
success to her husband's efforts. Born 
in affluence, in Salem, Massachusetts, 
October 30, 1799, Mrs. Rouse had 
added to a liberal education the refin- 
ing influence of extensivetravel. Added 
to this was a thorough devotion to evan- 
gelistic work, which led to her cheerful 
abandonment of the comforts of her 
eastern home for the trying life of the 
early settlers. Her first work upon 
coming to Cleveland was to make a 
personal visitation into every house in 
the village ; and with such success were 
her faithful efforts crowned that a thriv- 
ing church was soon organized, she, 
with her husband, being one of the 
seventeen original members of the First 
Baptist society. In the wider realm of 
philanthropy her influence as a leading 
spirit was everywhere felt. She was 
president of the Martha Washington 


society of 1842, out of which grew the 
Protestant Orphan asylum, of which 
she was for years the president. She 
was also president of the Soldiers’ Aid 
Society of Cleveland, formed April 18, 
1861, the first society of the kind or- 
ganized in the country. To the work 
of this noble organization Mrs. Rouse 
gave five of the best years of her life, 
being instrumental in collecting and dis- 
tributing over two million dollars worth 
of hospital supplies. 

Mrs. Rouse is still living (1886), a 
sweet-spirited old lady of eighty-seven, 
deeply beloved by her family and widely 
revered by the hosts of suffering and 
neglected ones for whom she did so 
much. The full results of her life of 
kindly ministry only eternity can reveal. 

The following tribute to Mrs. Rouse 
was recorded some years since by the 
author of ‘Men and Events of Half a 
Century’: 


A hundred years hence, when the census shall 
credit the beautiful city with a million of people, the 
ladies of Cleveland will celebrate the virtues and 
heroic devotion of the noble man and woman whose 
names are embalmed in the historic record of the 
great sanitary fair of the civil war, and wonder that 
their ancestors could have done such mighty works ; 
and the antiquarian will search among the moss- 
covered tombstones of Lakeview, Woodland and 
Riverside for the names now familiar to us, and find 
his reward in reverent delight if, happily, he shall be 
enabled to decipher and slowly spell out the name 
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Amonc the leading business spirits of 
Cleveland during the years just preced- 
ing and following the declaration of 
war in 1860, none were more favorably 
known than Edwin Coolidge Rouse. 
Though born in New York City (August 
12, 1827), he came to Cleveland when 
but three years of age, with his parents, 
Benjamin and Rebecca C. Rouse; and 
may thus be said to have been. a life- 
long resident here. He received his 
education in Cleveland schools ; com- 
menced his business career in that city; 
was thoroughly identified with Cleve- 
land’s commercial and social progress, 
and, after. fifty years of busy and useful 
life, died February 1, 1877, lamented by 
hosts of Cleveland’s leading and most 
influental citizens. 

Mr. Rouse commenced his business life 
as a member of the wholesale dry goods 
firm of Clark, Morgan & Co., and soon 
after as a member of the firm of Rouse, 
Post & Company. Itwas not, however, 
in these enterprises that he was destined 
to achieve his greatest success. Both 
of the above firms being dissolved in 
1856, he soon after entered the insur- 
ance business, associating himself with 
John G. Jennings. For a brief period, 
from 1862 to 1865, his pursuit of the in- 
surance business was uninterrupted, but 
the remainder of his life, up to the time 
of his demise, was absorbed in this vo- 
tation. The interruptions referred to 
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were a term of service as assistant treas- 
urer of Cuyahoga county, under H. S. 
Whittlesey, esq., and a few months of 
military service in the spring and sum- 
mer of 1864, when as captain of com- 
pany F, One Hundred and Fiftieth Ohio 
National Guard he was in command of 
Fort Totten, one of the defenses of 
Washington. 

His next connection with underwriting 
was in 1865, when, upon the organiza- 
tion of the Sun Insurance company of 
Cleveland, he became its secretary and 
treasurer, afterwards, in the spring of 
1875, being elected president to fill the 
vacancy caused by-the death of Stillman 
Witt. Besides his connection with the 
Sun Insurance company, Mr. Rouse was 
Ohio manager for several years of the 
business. of the Continental Insurance 
company of New York. For five years he 
was president of the Cleveland Board of 
Underwriters, and he was also a mem- 
ber of the National Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters, of whose executive commit- 
tee he was a member from its organiza- 
tion until his death. He was also the 
first president of the American District 
Telegraph company. In these various 
positions of trust and influence he was 
ever on the alert to establish underwrit 
ing upon a substantial, honorable, and- 
profitable basis; and to his wise 
counsels and unswerving devotion to 
principle is due, in great measure, the 
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present high standing of this important 
branch of business. Above all, and 
overshadowing all, was his generous, 
sympathetic nature, which always put 
the best interpretation possible upon 
the actions of others, and which en- 
deared him to all with whom he came 
in contact. 

Mr. Rouse was peculiarly fortunate 
in the choice of a companion for life. 
Mary Miller, to whom he was married 
in Cleveland, August 12, 1830, was a 
woman of more than ordinary gifts of 
mind and heart. Her father, Joseph K. 
Miller, was born January 25, 1802, and 
was brought by his parents, William and 
Hannah Miller, from Maryland to 
Ohio in his early boyhood. He was 
married February 14, 1826, to Mar- 
garet Spangler, daughter of Michael 
and Elizabeth Spangler, who was born 
January 18, 1809. He died at the age 
of thirty-six. Margaret Spangler Miller 
still survives, a most estimable old lady 
of seventy-seven, her closing days gilded 
by the reflection of a life of singularly 
touching and helpful charities. Her 
daughter, Mary Miller Rouse, died Janu- 
ary 13,1884. She was a woman of finesen- 
sibilities and rare taste, both in art and 
music. Indeed, her tastes and those of 
her husband were well-nigh identical, 
especially in musical gifts, which for 
nearly thirty years, they consecrated to 
the choir service of their church, the 
First Baptist. 


HENRY CLAY ROUSE. 


One son of Edwin Coolidge Rouse is 
now living. He was born in Cleveland, 
March 


15, 1853. To an academic 
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education was added the finish and self- 
poise of foreign travel, and at the age 
of twenty, he entered his father’s office. 
By reason of the thorough training there 
obtained, he was able to assume with 
ease, at the age of twenty-three, the 
entire business of his father, upon the 
latter’s death in 1877. His administra- 
tion of the affairs of the office was most 
successful, but, his superior powers of 
broader organization and execution, five 
years later, led to his giving up an 
active interest in underwriting, though 
he still continues to represent the Con- 
tinental Insurance company in Cleve- 
land as the senior partner of the insur- 
ance firm of Rouse & Bedell. 

A record of Henry C. Rouse’s busi- 
ness achievements during the past: five 
years speaks volumes for his ability as a 
financier and man of affairs. Cleve- 
land’s first large apartment house “‘ The 
Lincoln,” was the work of his brain. It 
is operated by the Lincoln Apartment 
House company, of which he is vice- 
president. Perhaps the most trying test 
of his financiering capabilities was in 
connection with the affairs of the Joel 
Hayden Brass company, an entensive 
but nearly bankrupt concern located at 
Lorain, Ohio. As vice-president of 
this corporation, in the face of ap- 
parent insurmountable obstacles, he 
succeeded in placing it upon a sound 
financial basis. The ability thus dis- 
played soon after, in 1884, placed him 
at the head of the Hayden company, 
operating large brass works at Hayden- 
ville, Massachusetts ; and out of this 
connection grew, through purchase and 
consolidation, the United Brass Com- 
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pany of New York, recognized as the 
largest brass manufacturing corporation 
in the world. Of this company Mr. 
Rouse was the organizer and the lead- 
ing spirit, he being its president. Other 
important positions at present held by 
him are as follows: Treasurer of the 
Lorain Manufacturing company of Lo- 
rain, Ohio; secretary of the Britton 
Iron and Steel company of Cleveland, 
and a director and trustee in various 
Ohio corporations. He is also a mem- 
ber of the Consolidated Stock and Pe- 
troleum Exchange of New York. 

Having, by travel in every state and 
territory in the Union, and of the British 
possessions in America, enjoyed unusual 
opportunities for the study of railroad 
interests, Mr. Rouse has also become a 
railroad expert, not merely in theory 
but in practice as well. In 1885 he 
became a member of a syndicate formed 
to construct the Chicago, Wisconsin & 
Minnesota railway, an extension of the 
Wiscohsin Central system from Milwau- 
kee to Chicago. 

When we say that Mr. Rouse is still 
on the ascending scale of life, that he 
effected one of the most important trade 
combinations in this country before he 
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was thirty, that he has been the 
youngest man in all the varied enter- 
prises which he has directed, that he 
was the youngest insurance manager in 
the country, that he is the youngest 
officer of the corporations of which he 
is president, and that he is the youngest 
manufacturer of brass goods in the coun- 
try, though representing the largest in- 
terests in that great industry, no higher 
enconium as to his business abilities 
could be uttered. 

Speaking of the characteristics of 
Henry C. Rouse, it may be said, with 
perfect fairness, that he is a gentleman 
of most agreeable address, of decided 
personal magnetism, and of the varied 
accomplishments of the thoroughly 
trained man of the world. Having a 
very wide acquaintance, both at home 
and abroad, he occupies a place of 
high social distinction. An attendant 
at the First Baptist church, of which he 
is a trustee, his leanings are toward the 
Anglican church. The broadness of 
his views may be indicated by the fact 
that he has taken active interest in the 
American Church congress for the pro- 
motion of Christian unity and church 


extension. 
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THE subject of this sketch, Mortimer 
Melville Jackson, son of Jeremiah and 
Martha Keyes Jackson, both of Puritan 
stock, was born in Rensselaerville, Al- 
bany county, New York. His father 
was a prominent farmer and a man of 
intelligence, probity and influence. Mor- 
timer, in his earlier years, attended the 
district schools of his native town, con- 
tinuing in them until a short time sub- 
sequent to the death of his father, when 
he was placed in the boarding-school of 
Lindley Murray Moore, in Flushing, 
Long Island. Afterward, he entered the 
collegiate school of Borland and For- 
rest, in the city of New York, where he 
remained for several years, and, on the 
completion of his term of study, was 
awarded a prize for being the best Eng- 
lish scholar in that institution. 

The young man now entered a count- 
ing house in New York and became an 
active member of the Mercantile Library 
association, of which he was chosen 
first a director and afterwards vice-pres- 
ident. It was mainly through his efforts 
as chairman of the lecture committee, 
that the brilliant ‘“‘ Associate Course ”’ of 
lectures was gratuitously delivered be- 
fore the association in Clinton Hall, 
by Chancellor Kent and other distin- 
guished Americans, noted for their 
literary attainments While in that 
counting-house, Mr. Jackson, preferring 
the profession of law to commercial 


pursuits, resolved to begin at once a 
course of study having that end 
in view; he therefore entered the law 
office of David Graham, an eminent 
lawyer and advocate of that period, 
with whom he completed his prepara- 
tory studies and from whom he received 
the highest testimonials. 

In 1834, Mr. Jackson was a delegate 
from the City of New York to the 
Young Men’s State Whig convention 
held in Syracuse, at which William H. 
Seward was first nominated for gov- 
ernor. He took a prominent part in 
the proceedings and was the author of 
the address adopted by the convention 
to the people of the:state on the politi- 
cal issues, state and national, involved 
in the contest. At that period, the strife 
in New York between the Whig and 
Democratic parties engrossed a large 
share of public attention, and enlisted 
on one side or the other almost every 
American citizen of that commonwealth. 
The young men of the city—especially 
the merchants’ clerks—who generally 
supported the Whig party, were, in con- 
sequence of the part which they took in 
politics, objects of denunciation from 
their political opponents. In an address 
delivered by Mr. Jackson at a public 
meeting of the Whig young men, held in 
Masonic hall, in which he vindicated 
the right and enforced the duty of every 
American citizen to participate in the 
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politics of his country, he paid a well- 
merited and eloquent tribute to the 
merchants’ clerks. 

“Who,” he asked, “are the merchants’ 
clerks of New York? They sprang, 
most of them, from the honest yeomanry 
of the country ; in their childhood, un- 
der the parental roof, they were taught 
by their mothers the sacred lessons of 
the Bible—by their fathers were in- 
structed in the principles of the Declara- 
tion of Independence. They are those 
who, animated by that spirit of enter- 
prise, so laudable in the young and 
so characteristic of ardent and generous 
minds, have left the endearing scenes 
of home and of kindred, and all the de- 
lightful associations connected with the 
village church and the neighboring 
school—the hills and the dales, the 
fields, and groves, and streams, which 
bound them and still bind them, to their 
birth-place, toseek in this crowded mart 
whatever of fame or fortune may be the 
rewards of industry, intelligence and 
honor. They are those whose brothers, 
many of them, as well as other connec- 
tions near and dear, are dispersed, per- 
haps, throughout the Union, engaged in 
various vocations—some in mechanical, 
some in commercial, some in agricultural; 
—all stimulated by the cheering hope 
of being able by a course of honorable 
and persevering exertion, to crown 

‘ A youth of labor with an age of ease.’ 
Can men thus reared and thus con- 
ected, identified by consanguinity with 
the various classes of society, and by 
association with the diversified interest 
of our country—can such men be recre- 
ant to the principles of their ancestors, 
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or forget the allegiance which they owe 
to their native land? Never, never !’’* 

This passage, from Mr. Jackson’s ad- 
dress, is equally applicable at the pres- 
ent time. It truthfully and forcibly 
describes the origin and character of 
the men who have so largely contributed 
to build up and extend the trade and 
commerce of New York, to develop her 
various industries, to found her noble 
charities, and to make her what she 
now is—the first city of the new world. 

In June, 1838, Mr. Jackson married, 
in New York, Miss Catharine Garr, 
daughter of Andrew S. Garr, a distin- 
guished lawyer of that city. 

At that period the great Northwest, 
whose soil had been consecrated to 
freedom by the celebrated ordinance of 
1787, was attracting thither not only 
the hardy emigrant from the old world, 
but the young, the vigorous, the enter- 
prising and the educated from the older 
states of the American Union. Wis- 
consin, then recently organized as a 
Territory of the United States, was 
rapidly rising in importance, and Mr. 
Jackson determined to make it his 
future home. In November, 1838, ac- 
companied by his wife, he removed to 
Milwaukee, and, in the spring follow- 
ing, took up his residence permanently 
at Mineral Point, in Iowa county, where 
he soon acquired a good practice and 
became prominent at the bar. At the 
time last mentioned, he attended the 
circuit courts, held at Mineral Point 
and Green Bay—the former presided 
over by Charles Dunn, chief justice of 





* Morning Courier and New York Enquirer, Oc- 
tober 27, 1834. 








the territory, and the latter, for the first 
time, by Andrew G. Miller, afterward 
and for many years judge of the United 
States district court in Wisconsin. At 
this term before Judge Miller, one Louis 
Du Charme, indicted for murder, com- 
mitted in the Stockbridge settlement, 
was tried. The prisoner was prosecuted 
in an able manner by Moses M. Strong 
and Horatio N. Wells, and defended 
with acknowledged ability by Mr. Jack- 
son, in connection with Henry S. Baird 
and Ex-Governor Horner. The trial 
excited great public interest. Du 
Charme was acquitted. 

After visiting various portions of the 
territory and making himself acquainted 
with its wants and resources, Mr. Jack- 
son wrote a seriesof articles descriptive 
of the country, over the signature of 
“Wisconsin,” conveying much useful 
information. They called the attention 
of the intending emigrants to the west, 
as well as of others, to the great natural 
advantages possessed by Wisconsin, and 
predicted its rapid growth and future 
greatness These articles were exten- 
sively copied. 

As a Whig of the anti-slavery school, 
Mr. Jackson identified himself at an 
early period with that party—then in 
the minority in the Territory. He was, 
so long as that party existed, every- 
where recognized in Wisconsin as one 
of its leading members and most effec- 
tive public speakers. He was a mem- 
ber of the Territorial convention held in 
Madison, soon after the election of Har- 
rison to the Presidency, when the Whig 
party was first organized in the terri- 
tory, and was chairman of the commit- 
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tee which prepared and reported the res- 
olutions embodying the platform of that 
political organization. He took early 
ground, in connection with other states- 
men of the west, in opposition to the 
extension of slavery into the Territories 
of the United States. 

On the thirteenth of September, 1841, 
Henry Dodge was removed from the 
office of governor of Wisconsin Territory 
and James Duane Doty appointed in 
his place, by John Tyler, President of 
the United States. Governor Doty, on 
the twenty-sixth day of January, 1842, 
tendered to Mr. Jackson the office of 
attorney-general of the Territory, which 
he accepted and immediately entered 
upon the discharge of its duties. He 
continued in office nearly five years, 
when he tendered his resignation to 
Governor Nathaniel P. Tallmadge, who 
was Governor Doty’s successor, and 
who held his office under a national ad- 
ministration to which Mr. Jackson was 
politically opposed. During his term 
as attorney-general he “conducted many 
causes of great importance and public 
interest in a highly satisfactory and suc- 
cessful manner.* Among these was 
that of “ Doughty vs. The Territory,” 
involving the question of the liability 
of the territory to be sued—the attorney 
general taking the ground that no action 
would lie against the Territory, in which 
position he was sustained by the court;— 
also, that of the “People vs. The Bank of 
Wisconsin,” in which he procured the 
forfeiture of its charter, the original 
bill of complaint having been filed by 





ee Piuney’s Wisconsin Reports,’ Vol. IIL, p, 
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his predecessor in office One of the 
criminal prosecutions with which his 
name is identified while attorney-gen- 
eral, is that of “ Zhe United States vs. 
Wiiliam Caffee.”” Caffee had been in- 
dicted in the circuit court of Iowa 
county for murder. The trial was one 
of the noted ones in the west. It at- 
tracted much attention at home and 
abroad. Caffee was ably defended by 
Moses M. Strong and Lorenzo Bevins, 
and was prosecuted with marked ability, 
such, indeed, as to give the attorney- 
general deserved celebrity. 

The subject of this sketch took a 
deep interest in the cause of popular 
education, and heartily supported all 
feasible measures for its advancement. 
At an educational convention held in 
Madison, in 1846, a committee was ap- 
pointed to prepare a plan for the im- 
provement of common school education 
to be submitted to the legislature. 
This committee consisted of Mortimer 
M. Jackson, chairman, Lewis H. Loss, 
Levi Hubbell, M. Frank, Caleb Cros- 
well, C. M. Baker and H. M. Billings. 
They reported to the legislature, among 
other things, that they deemed it of the 
highest importance, befcre any system 
of common school education should be 
permanently established in Wisconsin, 
that the evils and deficiencies of the 
existing system should be fully under- 
stood, and the state and condition 
of common schools in the different 
counties of the Territory thoroughly 
ascertained, in order that the most 
effective remedies might be applied and 
that a system might be adopted, suited 
to the entire wants of the varied popula- 
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tion of the extended Territory. They 
also recommended the appointment of 
an agent to visit the district schools, to 
collect statistics on the subject, organ- 
ize educational associations in the 
several counties as well as teachers con- 
ventions, and to regularly report to the 
legislature with his recommendations. * 
The bill which embodied this plan 
passed the assembly but failed in the 
council. The measures thus recom- 
mended by Mr. Jackson (for he was prin- 
cipally the author of the “plan’’) were in 
part, subsequently incorporated in the 
constitution of the state—that instru- 
ment providing for a state agent, or, as 
he is called, “state superintendent ”} 
and were carried into effect by the 
proper legislation which followed. 

In the efforts made in Western Wis- 
consin, which were finally successful, to 
have the reserved mineral lands held by 


_ the United States government, brought 


into market, Mr. Jackson took a promi- 
nent part. He was the author of a me- 
morial addressed to President Polk on 
the subject, which was reported by the 
committee on mining and smelting to the 
assembly in Wisconsin, and adopted by 
the legislature. He justly held that the 
relation of landlord and tenant, as be- 
tween the general government and its 
citizens was injurious to the interests of 
both, and opposed to sound policy ; on 
the other hand, by affording facilities to 
the cultivators to become the owners of 
the soil, thrift and industry would be en- 
couraged and inducements held out 





* See Journals of the [Wis]. Legislative Assembly, 


1846. pp. 353—355> 
+ Constitution of Wisconsin, Art. X, Sec, 1. 
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alike to the farmer and the miner to 
make more substantial and permanent 
improvements, and thus, while promo- 
ting their own welfare, more largely con- 
tribute to the wealth and prosperity of 
the country. 

Upon the admission of Wisconsin into 
the Union and the organization of the 
state government, Mr. Jackson was elec- 
ted the first circuit judge for the fifth ju- 
dicial circuit, then consisting of the 
counties of Iowa, LaFayette, Grant, 
Crawford and St. Croix (the county of 
Richland being then attached to Iowa 
county, the county of Chippewa to the 
county of Crawford, and the county of 
La Pointe to the county of St. Croix, 
for judicial purposes), and embracing in 
territorial extent more than one-third of 
the state, and in which there was a great 


amount of judicial business to transact 
making the position a laborious one. 
Under the constitution of the state, the 
judges of the several circuit courts were 
judges of the supreme court, until the 
legislature should otherwise provide, by 
the formation of a separate tribunal, af- 


ter the lapse of five years. Upon the 
expiration of the term of Judge Levi 
Hubbell as chief justice, Judge Jackson 
was unanimously chosen by the justices 
of that court chief justice of the supreme 
court, but declined to serve, and Judge 
Edward V.Whiton was thereupon chosen. 

Judge Jackson continued to be one of 
the justices of the supreme court until 
the organization of the “separate su- 
preme court” in 1853, discharging the 
duties of his position with great fidelity 
and in the most honorable and satisfac- 
tory manner. He was dignified, cour- 
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teous, faithful and impartial. His writ- 
ten opinions, which evince both industry 
and ability, are published in the earlier 
volumes of the Wisconsin Reports. 
After the expiration of his term of office 
as judge, which was June 1, 1853, 
when his court expired by law, he re- 
sumed the practice of his profession, tak- 
ing, from time to time, a prominent part 
in the political struggles of the day as a 
member of the Republican party. Mean- 
while, he had moved from Mineral Point 
to Madison, the capital of the state. 

Judge Jackson, as just mentioned, was 
a member of the. Republican party and 
still affiliates with that political organi- 
zation; he has belonged to it since its 
first formation. He was its candi- 
date for attorney-general of Wisconsin, 
in 1856, but was beaten by Gabriel 
Bouck, who was elected by a small ma- 
jority. ’ He was president of the Repub- 
lican state convention, held at Madison, 
to select delegates to the national con- 
vention at Philadelphia, at which John 
C. Fremont was nominated for President. 

In the contest for United States sena- 
tor for Wisconsin in 1857, resulting in 
the election of James R. Doolittle, he 
was a prominent candidate; and, on 
several ballotings, in the legislative 
caucus, was supported by many of the 
members for that office. He continued 
the practice of the law until, in 1861, 
the appointment to an office by Presi- 
dent Lincoln, induced him to give up 
its duties for an official life. 

It was clearly seen at the very out- 
break of the Civil War, by those in 
power at Washington, that the consulate 
at Halifax would be a post difficult to 








fill; and the President wisely concluded 
to send no one there who did not seem 
to possess, in a marked degree, the 
qualities of discretion and firmness—one 
possessing also, a knowledge of the 
fundamental principles of international 
and maritime law. Such a person he 
believed was Judge Jackson, who ac- 
cordingly received the appointment as 
consul to that city. What had been 
foreseen really came to pass; for, 
throughout the war, the Halifax con- 
sulate was second to none under the 
general government in prominence and 
importance, owing to the peculiar re- 
lations with Great Britain, and the 
important questions resulting therefrom, 
from time to time, during those years of 
civil strife and bloodshed. To dis- 
charge, therefore, efficiently the duties 
of his office at that crisis, required of 
him abilities and qualifications of a 
high order, surrounded as he was by 
many difficulties and embarassments. 
“ Not only tact and vigilance, integTity 
and firmness, loyalty and intelligence 
were requisite, but a thorough knowl- 
edge of all matters appertaining to the 
consular office, as well as a knowledge 
of commercial and international law 
were required.”’ * 

It would transcend the limits proposed 
for this sketch, to attempt a detailed 
statement of the various labors and pub- 
lic services of Judge Jackson with which, 
as consul, during the war his name is 
identified. Halifax was the headquar- 





* See an excellent work—‘Our Representatives 


Abroad,’ (New York : 1874) p. 304. Iam indebted 
to this valuable book for a number of facts connected 
with the life of the subject of this sketch. 
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ters in that part of the world of the 
Confederates and was resorted to by 
them as a base of operations. The 
judge had to keep an eagle eye on their 
agents, their blockade runners, and their 
privateers. It was a matter of national 
importance that their operations should 
be checked in every possible manner. 
Vessels loaded with supplies of almost 
every conceivable description destined 
for the Confederacy were constantly ar- 
riving. It was as important to the Na- 
tional cause that these supplies be cap- 
tured as to send troops into the field. 
He fully appreciated the situation. To 
keep the government fully advised of the 
sailing of all such suspected vessels, 
with a discription of their cargoes, was 
his paramount duty, to the end that they 
might if possible be captured, brought 
into port, and tried before a prize court 
and the whole confiscated. It is safe 
to say that, from information thus fur- 
nished by him, more than $2,000,000 
worth of materials, a large portion of 
which was contraband of war, was cap- 
tured from the Confederates. 

During the war,the navy of the United 
States rendered valuable aid to the 
Union cause; and none will more read- 
ily acknowledge the assistance rendered 
by the consular branch of the govern- 
ment than the brave and gallant officers 
and the intrepid seamen whose achieve- 
ments have added to our naval renown. 

It was a remark of John P Hale in 
the United States senate, in commend- 
ing the official acts of the subject of this 
sketch as consul at Halifax during the 
civil strife in which our country was en- 
gaged, that that consulate was of more 








a dozen of our European missions. 
And, in reality, all departments of the 
government throughout the war recog- 
nized that such was the fact; and they 
were not slow in their commendations 
of his zeal and wisdom in the general 
management of its affairs. 

After the termination of the war, im- 
portant duties still devolved upon the 
Halifax consul, especially, in connection 
with the British North American fisher- 
ies. Various questions, long held in 
abeyance, arising out of the “ Fishery 
Controversy,’”’ involving the rights of 
American citizens, were revived, upon 
the abrogation of the Reciprocity treaty. 
“The seizure of American fishing ves- 
sels in colonial waters, for alleged in- 
fractions of the Canadian fishery laws, 
rendered official action, on the part of 
our consul at Halifax necessary, in order 
to protect the rights of our fishermen.’ ¢ 
In 1870, Judge Jackson, at the request 
of the secretary of state, made “a report 
upon the fisheries and the fishery laws 
of Canada, in which the principal ques- 
tions involved in the controversy be- 
tween Great Britain and the United 
States, on the subject, were fully exam- 
ined and discussed.” This report brought 
to the knowledge of the government the 
action taken by the Canadian author- 
ities in reference to supplies to American 
fishermen. It combatted the doctrine 
of the right to withhold supplies in 
time of peace to our fishermen en- 
gaged in lawful fishing voyages to the 
“Grand Banks,” whose fisheries were 
open to the whole world and over 





+‘ Our Representatives Abroad,’ p, 305. 
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importance to our government than half 
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which Great Britain had no more 
right and control than the United States. 
He contended that such prohibition 
being.a departure from the practice of 
friendly nations, would justify retaliatory 
measures on the part of the government 
whose citizens were subjected to such 
oppressive restrictions. 

This report was transmitted to con- 
gress with the documents accompanying 
the president’s annual message.} A lead- 
ing public journal in the British mari- 
time provinces, in commenting upon it 
observes that “whatever diversity of 
opinion may exist as to some of the views 
expressed, all must concede that the re- 
port is dignified in style and marked by 
great ability, and will form a valuable 
contribution to the state papers on the 
fishery question.” 

Under the provisions of the treaty of 
Washington of May, 1871, a commission 
was appointed to determine the value 
of the reciprocal concessions made by 
the respective governments of the United 
States and Great Britain relating to the 
fisheries. This commission met at Hali- 
fax in June, 1877, and awarded to the 
power last mentioned five millions and 
a half in gold as the excess of value to 
the United States. Judge Jackson 
addressed a communication to the secre- 
tary of state, elaborately reviewing the 
action of this commission, taking the 
ground that the sum awarded was un- 
warranted and excessive.* It is worthy 
of remark that while, as consul, he 





$Executive Documents, 3d session, 41st congress, 
1870-71, pp. 428-431. 


* Message and Documents—Department of State— 
1878-79, p. 334. Apropos of this communication, it 
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strove on all occasions to protect the 
rights and advance the interests of his 
own country, he did at the same time 
endeavor to facilitate the trade and 
commerce, and promote friendly rela- 
tions between the people of the British 
provinces and the people of the United 
States. Neither should reference be 
omitted to the care and kindness be- 
stowed by him upon destitute American 
seamen, as well as all others of his 
countrymen exposed to suffering and 
distress. 

In 1880 the subject of this sketch, in 
recognition: of his services to the gov- 
ernment, was appointed, on the recom- 
mendation of Mr. Evarts, the secretary 
of state, consul-general of the British 
maritime provinces, having previously 
been offered by the President of the 
United States the position of United 
States consul-general at Melbourne, 
which offer was declined. It may be said 
that, in this more important position, 
the consul-general faithfully served his 





may be mentioned that Dwight Foster, agent of the 
United States before the Halifax commission, in 
addressing Mr. Evarts, secretary of state, on the 
thirteenth of December, 1877, says: ‘‘ From the 
time when I was first employed by the government 
in 1873 down to the end of the sessions of the com- 
mission, I received constant assistance from Judge M. 
M. Jackson, United States consul at Halifax, who, 
in familiar and thorough knowledge of all questions 
relating to the fisheries, is surpassed by no one, and 
who in this matter, as in all his other official duties, 
has represented the interests of his country most 
faithfully, ably and honorably."—See Ex. Doc., 
Second Session, 45 Cong., 1877-78, Vol. XVIII, 
(‘ Fishery Awards.’ Vol. I.), p. ro. 


+ ‘ Our Representatives Abroad,’ p, 305. 
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country. In April, 1882, he tendered 
his resignation which was accepted, 
with the acknowledgements of the gov- 
ernment for his long and faithful public 
services. Before leaving Halifax, the 
city authorities unanimously voted him 
an address, expressing their regret at 
his retirement and their appreciation of 
the able and courteous manner in which 
he had discharged his public duties. 
The judge returned at once to his old 
home in Madison, Wisconsin, where he 
still resides, an honored and respected 
citizen. 

The wife of Judge Jackson died in 
Halifax on the sixteenth of August, 1875. 
She lies buried in Forest Hill cemetery, 
near Madison, where a graceful monu- 
ment perpetuates her final resting place. 
Thirty-seven years before, with the 
fidelity of a true woman and the devo- 
tion of a loving wife, she turned from 
the blandishments and the luxuries of a 
gay city to share the trials, the priva- 
tions and the hardships of her husband 
in his western home. Her sympathies 
nerved his arm in the discharge of his 
public duties; her smiles brightened 
his future prospects. ‘ Twenty-three 
years later, when called upon to repre- 
sent his country abroad, she was still 
his wise counselor, his faithful friend, 
his devoted wife. Her intelligence, 
refinement and accomplishments, which 
had won so many hearts in her native 
land, were justly appreciated in her 
foreign home.” 


CoNnsuL WILLSHIRE BUTTERFIELD. ° 












NEW YORK TWO HUNDRED YEARS AGO, 


[From Robert Morden’s ‘Geography Recti- 
fied.’ London: 1688]. 


New York contains all that Tract of Land, 
which is seated between Mew England, Virginia, 
Mary-Land, and the length of which North- 
ward into the Country, as it hath not been 
fully discovered, so ’tis not certainly known, 
but in general it extends to the Banks of the 
great River Canada, East and West, its breadth 
is accounted two hundred Miles, comprehending 
also that Tract of Land, which is between 
Hudson’s River, and Delaware River, called 
New Jarsey. 

Its principal Rivers are Hudson’s River 
toward the East, Raritan River about the mid- 
dle, and Delaware River on the West, its chief- 
est Islands are Long-Jsland, Manhattens-Island 
and Staten-[sland, 

It [now New York state] was so called from 
his Royal Highness the Duke of Yor’, the 
Proprietor thereof by grant from his Majesty, 
Anno 1664. Who the same year grants and 
conveys out of it all that aforesaid Tract of 
Land, and Premises which is between Hudson’s 
River, and Delaware River, unto John Lord 
Berkley, and Sir George Carteret, jointly by the 
name of New Cesarea or New Jarsey. So that 
New York now contains only that part of Mew 
England, which the Dutch formerly seized, and 
called it the Ve Newtherlands, and Nova Belgia, 
lying between Hudson’s and Connecticut Rivers 
on the Continent, with the Islands of Manhat- 
ten and Long-Js/ana opposite thereunto, 

Manhattens Island, so called by the Jndians, 
it lyeth betwixt the Degrees of forty one and 
forty-two North Latitude, and is about fourteen 
Miles long, and two broad, whose chief place is 
New York, seated upon the South end of the 
aforesaid island, having asmall Arm of the Sea, 


REPRINTS. 
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which divides it from Zong Island, on the East 
side of it, which runs Eastward to Mew England 
and is navigable, though dangerous, 

Hudson's River runs by Mew York Northward 
into the Country, toward the head of which is 
seated Mew Albany, a place of great Trade with 
the Jndians, betwixt which and Mew York, be- 
ing above one hundred Miles, is as good Corn- 
Land as the World affords, enough to entertain 
hundreds of Families, in the time of the Dutch- 
Government of those parts. At Sofers was kept 
a Garrison, but since the reducement of those 
parts under his Majesties Obeidience, by the 
care of the Honorable Colonel Michol’s, Deputy 
to his Highness. Such a league of Peace was 
made, and Friendship concluded betwixt that 
Colony and the /wdians, that they have not re. 
sisted or disturbed any Christians there, in the 
settling or peaceable Possession of any Lands 
with that Government, but every Man hath sate 
under his own Vine, and hath peaceably reapt 
and enjoyed the Fruits of their own labors, 
which God continue. 

New York (now the city] is built most of brick 
and stone, and covered with red and black Tile, 
and the Land being high, it gives at a distance 
a pleasing Aspect to the Spectators, The in- 
habitants consist most of English and Dutch, 
and have aconsiderable Trade with the /ndians, 
for Bevers, Otter, Raccoon skins with other furs; 
as also for Bear, Deer and Elk Skins; and are 
supplied with venison and Fowl in the Winter 
and Fish in the Summer by the Jzdians, which 
they buy at an easy rate: and having the coun- 
try round about them, they are continually fur- 
nished with all such Provisions, as are needful 
for the life of Man; not only by the English 
and Dutch within their own, but likewise by 
the Adjacent Colonies. The commodities 
vented from thence [that is, the exports of the 
place] are Furs and Skins before-mentioned ; 
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as likewise Tobacco made within the Colony, 
as good as is usually made in Mary-Land; 
Also Horses, Beef, Pork, Oyl, Pease, Wheat, 
and the like. 

Long Island, the west end of which lies 
southward of New York, runs Eastward above 
one hundred miles, and is in some places eight, 
in some twelve, in some fourteen Miles broad; 
it is inhabited from one end to the other. On 
the West end are four or five Dutch Towns, 
the rest being all English to the number of 
twelve, besides Villages and Farm-houses. 
The Island is most of it a very good Soil, and 
very natural for all sorts of Zngiish Grain; 
which they sow, and have very good increase 
of, besides all other Fruits and Herbs common 
in LZngland, as also Tobacco, Hemp, Flax, 
Pumpkins, Melons, &c. 

There are several Navigable Rivers and Bays; 
which put into the Northside of Zong Island, 
but upon the Southside which joyns to the 
Sea, it is so fortified with Bars of Sands and 
Sholes, that it is a sufficient defence against 
any Enemy, yet the Southside is not without 
Brooks and Rivulets, which empty themselves 
into the Sea; yea, you shall scarce travel a 
Mile, but you shall meet with one of them, 
whose Christal Streams run so swift, that they 
purge themselves of such stinking Mud and 
Filth, which the standing or low-paced Streams 
of most Brooks and Rivers Westward of this 
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Colony leave lying, and are by the Suns ex 
haltation dissipated, the Air corrupted, and 
many Fevers and other Distempers occasioned, 
not incident to this Colony: Neither do the 
Brooks and Rivulets promised, give way to the 
Frost in Winter, or Drought in Summer, but 
keep their course throughout the year. 

~ Towards the middle of Zong Island lyeth a 
Plain sixteen Miles long, and four broad, upon 
which plain grows very fine grass, that makes 
exceeding good Hay, and is very good Pasture 
for the Sheep or other Cattel ; where you shall 
find neither stick nor stone to hinder the Horse 
Heels, or endanger them in their Races, and 
once a year the best Horses in the Island are 
brought thither to try their swiftness, and the 
swiftest rewarded with a Silver Cup, two being 
annually procured for that purpose. There are 
two or three other small Plains of about a 
Mile square, which are no small benefit to those 
Towns which enjoy them. 

Upon the Southside of Zong Island in the 
Winter, lie store of Whales and Grampusses, 
which the Inhabitants begin with small Boats 
to make a Trade, catching to their no small 
benefit. Also an innumerable multitude ot 
Seals, which make an excellent Oyl; they lie 
all the Winter upon small broken Marshes, and 
Beaches, or Bars of Sand beforementioned, 
and might be easily got were here some skillful 
Men would undertake it, 
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THE first newspaper of ‘‘ the territory north- 
west of the River Ohio,’’ and in fact the first 
one within the boundaries of what is now the 
state of Ohio, was called the Cemtinel of the 
Northwest Territory. Its first number was 
issued on the ninth day of November, 1793. 
It was edited and published by William Max- 
well, in Cincinnati. 


IN his address at the last commencement of 
Washington and Lee University, Virginia, 
Rev. M. D. Hodge of Richmond highly 
eulogized the late General Robert E. Lee, 
but thus expressed himself with respect to our 
government: ‘‘That the founders of this 
republic builded better than they knew, is evi- 
dent from the fact that no existing government 
has enjoyed a prosperity so great or so long 
uninterrupted; none ever so quickly recovered 
from the desolations of a war so gigantic as 
that of 1861; none ever- saw a restored har- 
mony so complete after a disruption so terri- 
ble; none ever carried within itself a vitality 
so intense and characterized by such promise 
of perpetuity.” 


THE ‘Annals of St. Louis in its Early Days 
under the French and Spanish Dominations,’ 
by Frederic L. Billon, is a book of over five 
hundred pages, published by subscription, and 
covering a period from 1764 to 1804, inclusive. 
It has just been issued from the press of 
Nixon-Jones Printing Co., St. Louis, and is a 
most valuable addition to the historic literature 
of the west. It is only necessary to say 
further that these ‘‘Annals” are derived 
largely from original manuscripts of the day, 
all in the French and Spanish languages. 


CHESTER ALLAN ARTHUR, twenty-first Presi- 
dent of the United States, died at his home in 


New York, Thursday morning, November 18, 
after a long illness from a complication of 
Bright’s disease and heart trouble. He was a son 
of Rev. William Arthur, a Baptist clergyman of 
Scotch Irish parentage, who came to this 
country from Ballymena, County Antrim, 
Ireland; born in Franklin county, Vermont, 
October 5, 1830; graduated at Union College, 
Schenectady, N. Y., in 1848; while studying 
law he was principal of an academy at North 
Pownal, Vermont, of which the late President 
James A. Garfield became principal one year 
after Mr. Arthur had left; entered the law 
office of E. D, Culver in New York in 1851; 
admitted to the bar in 1852; a delegate to the 
first Republican convention held in the state 
of New York; took an active part in the 
election of President Lincoln and Governor E. 
D. Morgan in 1860; Quartermaster-General of 
the troops of the state of New York, 1861; 
created the machinery by which the state of 
New York put 690,000 men into the field; 
manifested great ability in meeting unexpected 
emergencies; collector of the port of New 
York, 1871-77; elected vice-president of the 
United States, 1880; President of the United 
States upon the death of President James A. 
Garfield at Elberon, N. J., September 19, 
1881, at 10:35 P. M. President Arthur’s ad- 
ministration had a notable end. His last 
official act took the shape of a message to the 
senate, bearing date March 4, 1885, nominat- 
ing General Grant to be general on the retired 
list of the army with full pay, The nomination 
was confirmed in open session amid the ap- 
plause of the crowded galleries. After leaving 
the Presidential chair Mr. Arthur led a retired 


‘life, spending much of his time in travel, It 


was given out at the expiration of his term that 
he had determined to resume the practice of 
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law in New York, but the intention never took 
practical shape, owing in large part doubtless to 
the precarious state of his health. Mr. Arthur 
was married in 1859 to Ellen Lewis Herndon, 
a daughter of Captain William Lewis Herndon, 
U. S. N., who perished heroically while in 
command of the Central America. Mrs. Ar. 
thur, whose lovely character and many accom- 
plishments endeared her to a large circle of 
friends, died suddenly in 1880. He leaves two 
children, Allan Arthur, graduate of Princeton 
College, and Ellen Herndon Arthur. 





IN THE winter of 1831-32, five students of 
Hamilton College came together in an upper 
chamber, after the evening lamps were lighted, 
to devise a method of helping each other for- 
ward in their study and culture and preparation 
for the future. They felt the need of warmer 
nutriment for their souls than that furnished by 
the drilled, dry lessons of the class-room. 
Yielding to a good inspiration, which some- 
times teaches the inexperienced to plan and 
build more wisely than they know, these 
young men banded themselves together in a 
life-long league which had in it the seeds of a 
widespread institution. Such was the origin of 
the Alpha Delta Phi fraternity of the United 
States. 





AT the session of the constitutional centen- 
nial convention at Philadelphia, on the third of 
December, to arrange for a celebration of the 
centennial anniversary of the promulgation of 
the Federal constitution, a permanent organiza- 
tion was formed, with John A. Kasson of Iowa, 
president, and Henry Cabot Lodge of Massa- 
chusetts and James A. Hoyt of South Carolina, 
vice-presidents, The programme of the cele- 
bration, as agreed to, was finally adopted as fol- 
lows: 

x» That there be an oration and poem in commemora- 
tion of the signing of the constitution. 

2. That there be a military display in which the United 
States shall be invited to be represented by each branch of 
the military and naval service, and that the several states 
and territories and the District of Columbia by their militia 
and volunteers, and that the President be requested to des- 
ignate officers to command the same. 

3- That there be an industrial processian. 
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4. That invitations to participate in the celebration be 
extended to the President and his cabinet and the federal 
judiciary, congress and the representatives of all depart. 
ments of the national government; to the governors of each 
state and territory; to the judiciary and legislators of the 
same and the representatives of the several departments 
thereof ; to the commissioners of the District of Columbia 
and to civil associations of the Union, and that the repre. 
sentatives of foreign governments having friendly relations 
with the United States be invited to be present. 

5. The erection of a suitable memorial in the city of 
Philadelphia, commemorative of the signing and adoption 
of the constitution, and of the progress of the nation since 
that period. 

Resolutions were adopted requesting the aid 
and codperation of congress in the celebration, 
and calling upon those states and territories not 
represented to send delegates to the commission 
as early as possible. 





Joun Payne, an English gentleman of 
wealth and education, emigrated to Virginia 
and settled on the James river, in the county of 
Goochland. He married Anna Fleming, 
grand-daughter of Sir Thomas Fleming, second 
son of the Earl of Wigton of Scotland, and 
also an emigrant to the colony, who landed at 
Jamestown and established himself in Kent 
county, where he lived until his death. John 
Payne, the second, left home at an early age to 
take charge of a plantation in North Carolina 
given him by his father. He there married 
Mary Coles, daughter of William Coles, a na- 
tive of Ireland. Her mother, whose maiden 
name was Philpot, was an aunt of Patrick 
Henry. The second John Payne was the father 
of six children, of whom the second was 
Dorothy, who married first John Todd, and 
after his death wedded James Madison, This 
brief genealogy is given simply to introduce 
“Dolly Madison” to our readers; they will 
find in the ‘Memoirs and Letters’ of ‘‘ Dolly,” 
just edited by her grand-niece, a book of ab- 


sorbing interest. 





Str HANs SLOANE, by whose bequest the 
British Museum came into existence, in 1753, 
was a physician and naturalist, learned and 
cultivated indeed, but of necessity mainly in- 
tent upon his own professional pursuits. His 
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library was an appendix to his museum, and 
for many years remained chiefly connected in 
the public mind with the study of natural his- 
tory. Hardly was Sir Hans Sloane’s munificent 
bequest made than the government,partly at the 
solicitation of the speaker, Arthur Onslow, gave 
it a national character by the addition of the 
Harleian and Cottonian manuscripts. George 
II. is said to have grudged the money required 
for this purpose, but at any rate he added the 
royal library, collected by his predecessors from 
Henry VII. to Charles II., sufficiently rich in 
well-selected volumes and handsome, substantial 
bindings to prove that these sovereigns regarded 
the acquisition and preservation of books as be- 
fitting the character of a king. A few years 
later George III. still more pointedly recognized 
the national character of the library by making 
it the depository of the invaluable civil-war 
tracts collected under Charles I. and the com- 
monwealth by the bookseller Thomason—an act 
the more remarkable as he was himself com- 
mencing the formation of the magnificent li- 
brary which, sixty years later, was itself added 
to the museum. The copyright act gave legis- 
lative sanction to the idea, and the most recent 
important gift to the literary departments of 
the museum is also a recognition of its national 
significance, for the Grenville library, be- 
queathed in 1846, was left in acknowledgement 
of the income derived by the testator from a 
sinecure, the proceeds of which—an instance 
scarcely to be paralleled—were thus returned to 
the state with ample interest. 


Sucu of our readers as are interested in the 
history of the Catholic church in the United 
States, will find much to entertain them ina 
recent publication in pamphlet form entitled, 
‘‘The Diocese of Detroit.” It is an address 
delivered at the annual meeting of the Michigan 
Pioneer and Historical society, June 8, 1886, 
by the Rev. Frank A. O’Brien of St. August- 
ine’s church, Kalamazoo. What the diocese 
was and what it is, are very clearly set forth. 
Detroit and its adjacent territory, which meant 
all the northwest, was successively under the 
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jurisdiction of Spanish, French, English and 
Canadian bishops till the establishment of the 
See of Baltimore in 1789, when it became a de- 
partment of that see. Thenas the church grew 
and new sees were erected, it became subject, 
in succession, to Bardstown, Kentucky, and fin- 
ally to Cincinnati. Edward D. Fenwick was con- 
secrated bishop of the diocese at Cincinnati in 
1823, and assumed control of Michigan as a 
part of his diocese. But it was not until 1833 
that the diocese of Detroit was created. It was 
then committed to the care of Bishop Beze, It 
comprised all of what is now Michigan and 
Wisconsin, part of Minnesota and a small por- 
tion of the present Illinois, Indiana and 
Ohio. 


CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS died at his resi- 
dence in Boston, November 21. He was the 
third son of John Quincy Adams; was born 
August 16, 1807; minister to England during 
the war of the rebellion; and prominently 
mentioned asa candidate for the Presidency at 
the Cincinnati convention which nominated 
Horace Greeley in 1872. His duties in England 
during the war of the rebellion were most re- 
sponsible and often involving great delicacy, 
but he discharged them ably, and to the satis- 
faction of the country. For some ten years 
his mental faculties had been failing. 


THE Deutche Geographische Blatter, of Bre 
men, publishes several original papers on the 
natives of North America. Mr. Henry T. 
Allen reports on the Atnatanas, or Indians of 
the Copper river, who, to the number of 366, 
occupy a territory of 25,000 square miles. Mr. 
Charles N. Bell of Winnepeg deals with the 
Chippewas in Northwestern Canada; and Dr, 
H. Rink summarizes the information recently 
collected by Danish travelers respecting the 
Esquimaux of Eastern Greenland. 


In the December Century, the authors of the 
Life of Lincoln state that Lincoln’s final release 
from the service of the United States after the 
Black Hawk campaign ‘‘was signed by » 





young lieutenant of artillery, Robert Anderson, 
who, twenty-nine years later, in one of the most 
awful crises in our annals, was to sustain to 
Lincoln relations of prodigious importance, on 
a scene illuminated by the flash of the guns of 
the civil war.” The authors further state that 
the story to the effect that Lincoln was mus- 
tered into service by Jefferson Davis is not con- 
firmed by the strictest search in the records. 
They publish in a foot note a statement by Ad- 
jutant-General Drum giving all the known facts 
in relation to this story. 


RECENT notable instances of codperation in 
literature are ‘The Labor Problem,’ ‘ Narra- 
tive and Critical History of America,’ ‘ History 
of Codperation in America,’ and ‘The 
History of Woman Suffrage.’ Whatever may 
be the advantages of codperative effort in par- 
ticular cases or on special subjects, it seems 
clear that, in regular historical narrative, the 
plan is not practicable. There must be one 
mind finally to decide. Von Ranke’s ‘system 
was by no means a codperative one. 


Tue Vatican library (which is in Rome, as 
every one knows) is incomparable in many re- 
spects. Here are penned up, as in the silence 
of the tomb, the secrets of past ages—here are 
buried out of human sight the missing links of 
Roman history—the solutions of historical 
problems—historical secrets which might or 
might not entirely change the accepted reading 
of historical characters. The 26,000 manuscripts 
relate all of them to events of the middle ages 
and more ancient times. Of these manuscripts 
16,000 are in Latin, 5,000 in Greek and 3,000 
in Oriental tongues. They are jealously guarded 
on the Vatican shelves, but the more valuable 
and historical documents have not seen the 
light of day for centuries. The printed vol- 
umes in thelibrary number about 100,000, 


To the end that our readers may understand 
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not only the limits of the claim made by Con- 
necticut to western territory at the close of the 
revolution, but the determination also of that 
commonwealth with regard to their rights to the 
lands so claimed, we give the following from 
‘‘his Excellency Jonathan Trumbull, esq., 
governor and commander-in-chief, in and over 
the state of Connecticut ”’ : 


A PROCLAMATION. 

Whereas, the legislature of this state, by their resolutions 
passed at their sessions holden at New Haven, on the sec, 
ond Thursday of October last, did declare that this state 
has the undoubted and exclusive right of jurisdiction and 
pre-emption to all the lands lying west of the state of Penn- 
sylvania and east of the river Mississippi, and extending 
throughout from the latitude 41° to latitude 42° 2’ north, by 
virtue of the charter granted by King Charles the II. to 
the late colony, now state of Connecticut, bearing date the 
twenty-third day of April, A. D. 1662, which claim and 
right they are determined to assert and maintain ;— 

I do, therefore, at the desire and request of the said legis- 
lature, hereby publish, proclaim and make known this their 
resolution, assertion and determination to all people whom- 
soever it may concern. And I do, also, by this my proclam- 
ation, strictly forbid all persons whatever from entering 
upon or settling within the territory so claimed and asserted 
without special license and authority therefor, first had and 
obtained from the general assembly of this state; as they 
would wish to avoid the pains, penalties and forfeitures to 
which they may, in such case, expect to be exposed. 

Given under my hand and seal, at Lebanon, in the state 
of Connecticut, this dfteenth day of November, A. D., 
1783. 

Jonatu TRUMBULL, 


Joun M. Epwarbs, president of the Mahon- 
ing Valley Historical association, died unex- 
pectedly December 7. He was eighty-one 
years old, but had been able to be about the 
streets up to the day of his death. He wasa 
great-grandson of Jonathan Edwards, the fam- 
ous divine, and wasacousin of Aaron Burr. He 
was born in New Haven, Connecticut, and grad- 
uated at Yale College in 1824. Two years later 
he was admitted to the practice ofthe law. In 
1832 he came to Youngstown, Ohio. He was 
editor of the first newspaper in Mahoning 
county, 











To the Editor of the MAGAZINE OF WESTERN His- 
TORY : 


Ina literary undertaking so valuable and important 
as Nicolay and Hay’s Life of Abraham Lincoln, now 
running in The Century, gives promise of being, 
the discovery of errors of fact, even when merely 
incidental to the main purpose of the work, deserves 
mention, in the hope that they may be corrected in 
subsequent editions. In the December installment 
of the biography, the author makes statements con- 
cerning the Black Hawk War, which exhibit but 
meagre research into that interesting event. It 
would prove wearisome to you, doubtless, were I to 
point out all of the phrases on pages 254-260 of this 
month's Century, which give the reader, eather by 
inference than by direct statement, incorrect notions 
of the war. I will merely confine myself to a few 
ofthe most glaring inaccuracies. They say, on page 
254: 

Governor Reynolds issued his call for volunteers 
to move the tribe of Black Hawk across the Missis- 
sippi. For several years the raids of the old Sac 
chieftain upon that portion of his eae comeys which 
he had ceded to the United States has kept the set- 
tlers in the neighborhood of Rock Island in terror, 
and menaced the peace of the frontier. In the 
spring of 1831 he came over to the east side of the 
river with a considerable band of warriors, having 
been encouraged by secret promises of co-operation 
from several other tribes, 

In the first place, Black Hawk was not a chief ; he 
was merely a warrior, with ambition to become a 
chief; he was the self-constituted leader of a band 
of malcontents, jealous of the chieftains of the tribe, 
—Keokuk and Wapello—and continually acting 
contrary to the advice and command of the latter. 
It was only by courtesy that he was occasionally 
styled a chief. Again, Black Hawk had not pre- 
vious to 1831 ceded his patrimony to the United 
States, for he had no patrimony, even had he had 
the power to cede it; on the third of November, 
1804, the Sacs and Foxes did cede to the whites the 
territory which was bought over in 1832, but Black 
Hawk was, and could have been no party to this 
cession, and as an individual brave claimed that it 
was obtained by the United States through 
fraud and intimidation. He did not keep ‘the 
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settlers in the neighborhood of Rock Island in 
terror and menace the peace of the frontier” for 
‘several years” previous to 1831; he merely 
stuck to his village, under the claim that it was not 
yet needed by the whites, even if the cession was an 
honest one, there being a provision in the treaty of 
1804 that the Indians should not be dispossessed so 
long as the land was not sold to individuals ; he was 
peaceable enough to those who used him properly, 
and the story of his ‘‘menacing” attitude was a 
mere bugaboo of the day, originated by settlers who 
had illegally squatted on the Indian lands. He did 
not go over to Rock Island in 1831, with warlike 
intent ; he but returned to his village that spring from 
an unsuccessful winter's hunt, with his sickly party 
of half-starved braves, squaws and papooses, to find 
that the squatters had torn down the bark houses of 
the Indians and fenced off their fields, and that ex- 
postulation brought but further ill-usuage. It took 
but a meagre display of force on the partof General 
Gaines to drive the wretches to the opposite side of 
the Mississippi. It will be remembered that in 
1832 they returned in force, and, thoroughly exas- 
perated, for the first time displayed war-like ten- 
dencies. : 

Further, on page 254, the authors say of Black 
Hawk: ‘‘ He had been king of his nation for more 
than forty years.” As has been pointed out, he was 
neither chief nor king. It is, in any event, rathera 
stretch of fancy to call an Indian chief a “king.” 
On page 255, we are told, after a somewhat rose- 
colored account of Black Hawk's early career, in 
which it is said that he obtained his rank of ‘‘ nobil- 
ity’’ at fifteen years of age, that ‘‘he was himself 
prophet as well as king, and had doubtless his 
share of mania, which is the strength of prophets.” 
Black Hawk was far from being a prophet ; he was, 
in fact, the victim of a prophet—Wapekeshic, of the 
Winnebagoes—and came very naturally to havea 
wholesome contempt of all soothsayers. 

I see, e# passant, that Adjutant-General Drum, 
United States Army, in a note to the authors, on 
page 25, states that Abraham Lincoln was mustered 
into service May 27, 1832. In Vol. X, ‘Wisconsin 
Historical Collections,’ pp. 175-6, is a detailed con- 
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temporary memorandum on some matter connected 
with this war, by Lieutenant Robert Anderson, Uni- 
ted States Army (afterwards of Fort Sumter fame), 
in which the date is given as May 29, he (Anderson) 
being the mustering officer. Messrs. Nicolay and 
Hay state in the text, p. 259, that Lincoln was ‘‘mus- 
tered out at Whitewater, Wisconsin, on the sixteenth 
of June.” Lieutenant Anderson gives the mustering- 
out locality as ‘‘the rapids of the Illinois,” which is 
where Ottawa, Illinois, is now situated. Besides, 
the records show that the white army did not reach 
the Whitewater until the first week in July. Again, 
Anderson says that he mustered Lincoln in again, 
on the twentieth of June—as a private horseman in 
Captain Jacob N. Early's company—a-fact which 
our authors have overlooked, as they give Lincoln 
his ‘‘final release from the army" June 16, and send 
him home for the rest of the war. General Drum 
falls into the same error. It is not quite certain 
when Lincoln left the army. He certainly joined 
Captain Early’scompany June 20, and marched with 
the army to Lake Koshkonong early in July, but 
was not present at the battle of Wisconsin Heights 
(July 21). He probably left the Whitewater, for 
home, with Governor Reynolds’ disgusted party of 
Illinoisans, about July 9. 

One more reference to the Century inaccuracies, 
It is related of Black Hawk (p. 259) that : 

“ He returned to Iowa and lived toa great age. 
When he died, he received the supreme honors paid 
only to mighty men of war among his people, and 
was buried on the high banks of the Mississippi, in 
arms and in war-paint, facing the rising sun. 

Now this reads prettily and gives a sentimental 
finish to a highly fanciful sketch of the poor old Sac, 
but it is not history. He did not live to ‘‘a great 
age,” for he died October 3, 1838—old for an Indian 
who had seen much hardships, but only seventy-one. 
He obscurely passed away on a mean little reserva- 
tion on the Des Moines river, in Davis county, Iowa, 
and instead of being buried in pomp by his tribe 
“on the high banks of the Mississippi,” or the high 
banks of any other river, was simply dumped, by his 
relatives, into a shallow hole with a walking stick 
stuck in the earth at the head of his grave, wholly 
neglected by his tribe and with nobody to mourn 
him but occupants of his cabin and a few immediate 
followers. A gypsy Wisconsin Winnebago, in these 


degenerate days, would be given as imposing a 
burial. REUBEN G. THWAITES. 


To the Editor of the MAGAZINE OF WESTERN HiIs- 
TORY : 


THREE HISTORICAL PROBLEMS. 
In this practical age we are apt to forget what 
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seem to us to have been the useless and impractical 
problems that puzzled the most learned among the 
ancients, and the solution of which has been sought 
within a comparatively recent period. The three 
most famous mathematical problems which taxed 
the geometricians of two thousand years ago were 
the trisection of an angle, the squaring of the 
circle, and the duplication of the cube. It is not 
the approximate, but the exact geometrical solu- 
tion of these problems that is required. 

Trisection of an angle, or its division into three 
equal parts.—Papus, an eminent Greek mathemati- 
cian of Alexandria, in the fourth century, enum- 
erated several ways of solving this problem, but all 
his methods involved the solution of an equation of 
the third degree. Later investigators have met no 
better success. The equation by which the problem 
is solved is given by Hutton, in his ‘Mathematical 
Dictionary,’ article ‘‘ Trisection,” as follows: Letc 
be the chord of the given angle, x the chord of one- 
third the angle, to the radius 1; then the equation is 

x33x=—c, 

But this equation is algebraic and its solution 
approximate , the geometrical and exact method is 
yet wanting for dividing any angle into three equal 
parts. 

Squaring the circle.—The quadrature of the circle, 
or the discovery of a geometrical way of finding a 
square containing exactly the same area as a given 
circle, was attempted by Euclid in the third cen- 
tury before Christ, and has been sought by count- 
less mathematicians since. An excellent old gentle- 
man, on the eastern shore of Maryland, published, 
about forty years ago, what he fully believed to be 
a solution to this problem of more than twenty 
centuries ; but his diagram was so complicated, 
and his explanation so obscure, that no reader 
could comprehend them, and the old gentleman's 
challenge to any man to point out the error, if 
any, was never accepted. The Emperor Charles V. 
offered a reward of one hundred thousand crowns 
for the solution of this problem. The states of 
Holland also offered a prize. The tempting prem- 
ium was never claimed. 

In addition to Euclid, some of the most eminent 
thinkers of antiquity struggled with this problem. 
Among them were Archimedes, Thales, Anaxagoras, 
Pythagoras, Hypocrates of Chios, Plato and others. 
Of these, Archimedes pushed his investigation so 
far as to show that the diameter is to the circum- 
ference nearly as 7 to 22, and the area is to the 
square of the diameter nearly as rz to 14. He was 














also the first who squared the parabola and deter- 
mined the relation of the circle to the ellipse. 

The history of mathematical researches abounds 
with instances of attempts to solve this insoluble 
enigma. An anonymous writer published, in 1671, 
atreatise with the following title: ‘‘ Demonstration 
of the Divine Theorem of the Quadrature of the 
Circle, of the Trisection of an Angle, and of Per- 
petual Motion, and the Connection of this Theorem 
with the Vision of Ezekiel and the Revelation of 
St. John !’ 

A captain in the French guards, in 1753, thought 
he had squared the circle with a piece of turf, and 
that he had discovered a most obvious connection 
between this problem and the doctrines of original 
sin and the Trinity. He made a bet of three hun- 
dred thousand francs (sixty thousand dollars) with 
several persons that he was right ; he lost (in what 
way the decision was reached we are not informed). 
Suits were brought for the money, but the courts de- 
clared that the bet was void. 

Professor James Gregory, one of the most eminent 
mathematicians of the seventeenth century, pub- 
lished, in 1667, his Vera circuli et Hyperbiow Quad- 
rature, in which he squared the circle by the use of 
infinite converging series. He maintained that no 
strictly geometrical solution was possible, nor any 
mechanical one by the use of ruler and compasses. 

What further attempts may be made, futurity 
alone can show. The age which finds believers in 
the Kelly motor may well furnish men capable of 
believing in the possibility of geometrically squaring 
the circle. 

Duplicating the Cube.—The tradition is that a 
plague was once desolating Athens, whereupon the 
oracle of Apollo, at Delphos, was consulted with ref- 
erence to stopping the disease. The answer was that 
the pestilence would cease when Apollo’s altar (which 
was cubical) should be doubled. The problem was 
to find the edge of a cube which should be the exact 
double of a given cube. This was known as the De- 
lian problem. By algebraic processes, involving a 
cubic equation, a closely approximating solution has 
been given, and the Sieur de Comiers published a 
method of effecting the object by means of a com- 
pass with three legs. Ifthe side of the given cube 
be a, the side of the required cube will be the cube 
root of 2a, or a times the cube root of 2, which can 
only be approximately obtained. 

In the works of Canning, the great parliamentarian 
of England in his day, edited by Alfred Howard, 
esq., A. D. 1829, appears Mr. Canning’s mathemat- 
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ical and philosophical poem, entitled, ‘‘ The Loves 
of Triangles.” In this poem reference is made to 
the Angle, the circle and the cube, as follows: 


‘* But chief, thou nurse of the didactic muse, 

Divine Nonsensia? all thy soul infuse ; 

The charms of secants and of tangents tell, 

How loves and graces in an angle dwell ; 

How slow progressive points protract the line, 

As pendant spiders spin the filmy twine ; 

How lengthened lines, impetuous sweeping round, 
Spread the wild plane and mark its circling bound ; 
How planes, their substance with their motion grown, 
Form the huge cube, the cylinder, the cone.” 


But Mr. Canning’s muse is unequal to the task of 
showing philosophers how to reach the goal which 
they have been for two thousand years toiling to 
gain. 

Cui bono ?—Should the question be asked: What 
good has resulted to any one from the long-continued 
and laborious efforts to solve these insoluble prob- 
lems: The answer is easy: These studies have 
contributed greatly to extend the science of mathe- 
matics. While the desired object has not been at- 
tained, many valuable propositions and useful form- 
ulas have been incidentally discovered. Many enter- 
prises which have led to most important inventions 
and discoveries have been met at the outset with the 
same interrogatory—cui dono. The alchemists who 
toiled so long and patiently to obtain the elixir of 
life, or the philosopher's stone, failed to secure the 
prize ; but they laid unwittingly the foundation for 
the great and useful science of chemistry. There is 
a tradition that the discovery of the art of making 
gunpowder was one of the fruits of alchemy, and 
that unexpected explosive has revolutionized. the 
art of war. The humble seeker for the elixir of life 
stumbled upon a potent agency of destruction. Co- 
lumbus failed in his expedition to discover a western 
route to the East Indies, but his failure was a grand 
success in adding another continent to man's knowl- 
edge of the world he lived in, 

Let us not disdain old enterprises and‘old prob- 
lems, possible or impossible. The study and labor 
expended upon them, even in their failures, have 
often been attended with great successes incidentally 
which have been of the utmost service to the world. 
As Chaucer, in ‘‘ The Assembly of Foules,"’ line 22, 
has well observed : 

For out of the old fieldes, as men saithe, 

Cometh al this new corne, fro yere to yere ; 


And out of old bookes, in good faithe, 
Cometh al this new science that men lere. 


FRITZ, 


Pittsburgh, November 11, 1886. 
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To the Editor of the MAGAZINE OF WESTERN His. mouth of the Chicago river as the ‘‘ ¢res beau havre,” 
TORY : as referred to in the ‘‘ Memoire.” 
CRITICISM. I must seriously object to Mr. Parkman's sugges- 
: : tion of the ‘‘ probability’ named above, and must 
The writer of the interesting series of articles en- 4-4 for a different interpretation for the ‘‘ Memoire”’ 
titled ‘‘ History of Ohio,” now being published in in place of that by Messrs. Margry, Parkman, Gra- 
the MAGAZINE OF WESTERN History, appears, I vier or Butterfield. 
think, to have fallen into an error in the late Novem- A long communication by La Salle to Frontenac, 
ber number of this Magazine. He will, without o¢ November 9, 1680 (‘ Historical Magazine,’ Vol. 
doubt, as every true historian would, feel obliged V., p. 146), speaks particularly of the mouth of the 
for the correction of any mistakes pointed out. Chicago ; it was not in the language of praise ; he 
I, therefore, desire to cal: attention to the state- gig not then tera it:tres tess bawee. 
ment (p. 51) where La Salle, previous to the year —_— JF it be that the “ Memoire ” was not a fraudulent 
1673, is made to navigate the lakes, from Lake p,oduction from some unknown hand, is it not to be 
Erie to Lake Michigan, and via Chicago river, the reasonably inferred that the writer stupidly repre- 
Desplaines and Illinois, thence to the Mississippi. sented the voyage of La Salle 11 1679 as of an earlier 
The origin of this late story, it is proper toadd, year? ‘The routes were identical. By the ‘‘ Memoire” 
commenced with M. Pierre Margry, the French 4p, way agrees by the St. Joseph. The mouth of 
gentleman who has been looking up the documents thar river was, no doubt, the tres deau havre, 
in the French archives, relating to early exploration nq the year 1679. Mark the words of the 
in America. M. Margry, in his researches came «« Mempoire,” “ crossing (from the St. Joseph) toa 
across a paper entitled ‘‘ Histoire de Monsieur de river flowing westward (the Kankakee) until it was 
La Salle,” professing to give, as Mr. Francis Park- joined by another flowing from the northwest ” (the 
man tells us (‘La Salle and the Discovery of the Desplaines), where the Illinois would be reached. 
Great West,’ p. 22), ‘‘an account of his explora- _}« it reasonable to suppose the government of New 
tions, and the state of parties in Canada previous to France would have taken the trouble to send out an 
1678, taken from the lips of La Salle himself, by a exploring party, in 1673, to discover the Mississippi 
4 person who does not appear, but who declares that if the same thing had been accomplished two years 
he had ten or twelve conversations with him at garter by La Salle, who was a particular friend of 
Paris, whither he had come with a petition to the Frontenac, the governor. 
Court.” Is it at all likely, if La Salle had made the voyage 
Mr. Parkman, while apparently trying to concede of the Jakes, and thence to the Mississippi in 1671, 
to his friend, M. Margry, a thin shadow of one hat the only evidence of the fact would have 
possible fact, yet says of this resurrected ‘‘Memoire,” remained buried for nearly two centuries in a slat- 
_ that it is “confused, vague, and in a great partin-  ternly narrative which owned no author. 


— * : ; ’ It is understood that M. Margry supposed the 

And this document then, without signature, with- writter of the ‘ Historie’ to have been one Abbe 

“ out date, without particulars of the lake voyage, Renaudot, yet he scarcely pays the memory of that 
which might give any apparent authenticity, this gentleman a compliment in so doing. 

document, which Mr. Parkman charges as ‘‘con- The document, if genuine, was probably written 


fused, vague, and in great part incorrect,” we are in 1683 or 1684, as La Salle was in France part of 

asked, by M. Margry, to receive and adopt as verita~ oth years, his last visit. 

‘T ble history. The great name of La Salle needs no aid from the 

Mr. Parkman (unreasonably, as I contend,) ap- pybble of untruth. 

pears willing to allow that La Salle visited Lake —_| regret that so prominent and pleasing a writter 
Michigan before 1673; he says, ‘‘La Salle dis- 5 Mr, Butterfield should risk his opinion upon so 
covered the Ohio, and in all probability the Illinois gimsy a scaffolding as this theory of M. Margry, 
also; but that he discovered the Mississippi has regarding the ‘ Memoire’ and the collateral reference 
not been proved, nor in the light of the evidence we jin the note on pp. 60, 61, of this volume of the 
have, is it likely.” Magazine. 

~ Mr. Parkman credits in that he followed the lakes HENRY H. HuRLBUvT. 

from Lake Erie to Lake Michigan, and suggests the Chicago, December 7, 1886. 
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